


























folio. ‘Whe bunitle antiquary ekes out his 
th chronicles of shrieves and mayors, 
ipts of the wills of the founders of 


the, green-cont school and the alms-houses ; 
__ and every hamlet, raised by the opulence of 
_ the, state into the rank of a watering-place, 
"possesses some elegant Guide.” I thought, 
a on reading this excellent authority, if so 
much, is. written on that with which we are 
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Sian Saciental lore” cavilled and approved 
alternately at my erudite researches, I gave up this 
task in despair. 

AT haye;seen, some strange explanations of words 
patie by, Orientalists, and those too in print, in 
endeayouring to discoyer the true meaning of In- 
diannames ; and I think the reader will agree with 
me, that my. attempt was hopeless, after perusing 
the following specimens, which I copy from the 
. works of others : 

»~G@ hat, a pass in a mountain—hence our English 
word gate. 
) Buzis,oa, paymaster or gift—hence Christmas 
bores. 
, 9 Huli, a Similan festival—hence huly, or holiday. 
- 4 \iPalkee, or palanqguin—from a quarter of a lack 
ees, or Pa-lac. 
the French, beuf de Peau. 






























Cooper, of the Company’s service, Who DUE 
Ships for the Eost India Company of M 
burthen have been built here with the wood 
country called teak, procured from the: 

ing forests of Canara. ‘These: vessels are fe 
markably durable. The workmen: and am 
are entirely native Parsees—a very TrUTHeEONS 
ful, and industrious race at Bombay. "Th ks 
have likewise furnished several very fine hips 
his Majesty’s navy, from the rate of a sloop’ 
to an 80 gun ship, and their qualities have been 
found admirable. The Salsette frigate was for 
some months frozen up in the ice inthe # 
Europe, and eseaped with less ‘damage 
companions; and I believe the Minden at 
sustained a very heavy battering with less 

to her hull than could have been expected "Ae 
other 80 gun ship has — besa a glanc } 
(the Ganges); and although w ury masts, het 

qualities were found of a sw 
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tainous scenery still remained. Panwell 
 19smiles E. by S..of Bombay, but the distance : 
computed by water at 22 miles. It is 60 miles 
W-.N.W. of the city of Poona *. 
© The towns distant from the landing-place about 
half a mile: it consists of a few irregular streets ; 
_ the houses in general are small, and a few only are 
tiled ;»the bazaars well supplied, and most com- 
modities of Indian manufacture are sold in the 
shops. Around the town are tracts of rice land 
which at that time were nearly in full ear. Pan. 
well, from its proximity to Bombay, and being the 
‘most convenient and populous thoroughfare to the 


Deccan, as a central mart, carries on a good trade. 










the eélebrated Siddee Cossim, Panwell alternately 
Peery ssither. the scene of active operations, or 


eit »principal depét below the hats 
: fo 
5 pe nay nee itn siti tn * 


During the wars of Sevagi, the Portuguese, and - 






















by pssst 
The town stands on the banks of as all 3 
comesfrom. the eastward; at high na 
proceed some distance above - Panwelbniul 20" 

A large mosque, and a Hindoo te 
jects that will occupy half an hour of th 
attention. The former contains the ‘rer 
Mussulman, who was killed: during the 
wars. About a dozen fakeers and other i 
adjoining house, supported by charity - 
contented with their retired:situation. © 
is dedicated to Siva; Nundi is on the floor; 
his head pointing towards a small RTT he 

taining a figure of Vishnu. This. t “ 
pos from a smaller one by some? rail- 
which has three figures of the deities, Ran ‘ 
and Lakshmi, These are carved im 
the height of each figure is about 14 inchesyand | 
they are neatly attired in their res 
Sita has nose-rings, and the whole o 
ments are those of a Hindoo female. 
nances of the group are pre’ 
the marble is of too aie ol 
that the eye is mene oeares 





















































me Sogn ts protection, as he was necessitated to 
go that dey,into some thick jungle at the foot of 
ene of the neighbouring mountains. 
oe'The part of the pagoda that the traveller occupies 
isa large convenient apartment. Towards the night 
tus rather cool; as the front is entirely open and 
exposed: the breeze at night is very chilly. Rob- 
heries are notvery frequent, the Patel*, of the 
village having within these few months inflicted a 
summary punishment upon some Bheels who had 
begun to infest the neighbourhood. ‘I'wo of ther 
being detected in plundering, he had them hung 
upyby the’ heels, perfectly naked, and exposed to 
the fury of the mid-day sun, till they were dead. 
ni Two, Siphauees are placed in the village for its 
protection, and for the assistance of officers who 
—-gite passing. Mauch convenience results from this 
Bo eae appointment ; for the villages afford such scanty sup- 
iy ‘ faba of trouble is experienced in 
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obt-ining even a fowls to 
pay not the least atieeition, te 
is offered ; and if by any nt y 
carriage for your baggage, ‘withow 
Siphauee, who is aéquainted! 
inhabitants, you stand but a : 
able to prosecute your journey” the ensuing 
Coercive measures are strietly paren our g 
ment ; in the territories of an allyitis ute 
gerotis; but when you are informed 
that your wants may be’ supplied” in he 9 
the patels, or heads of the village, h @ no 
obstacles to throw in your way. Cupid 
and an attempt at insolence (if they’ 
timid), are the leading traits in a Mahra 
character : this observation’ is not 
nor prematurely asserted; it is the result of in 
tial conviction. : ct Gat wu 
At daylight, having taken’a final farew 
three friends, who intended retaming to B 
after remaming two days bid Panwell wi 
host, I proceeded on my j = 
ceding night sent off the breakfa 
plies by my servant and a Cooly, and au 
tn "the firs 
Phebe me “re “prece 
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- An the rainy season, with the ex 





he 


; wwsble state of 
the roads, rivulets, or nullahs, running impetuously, 


and large-rivers without bridges, the miseries of 


travelling, regulated by @ heavily laden ox’s pace, 
are most intolerable. An Englishman, accustomed 
toithe celerity of mail-coaches, the comforts of an 
inn, o dry skin, fine roads, and a beautiful country, 


*  Woult-be-almost driven mad. The natives of India 


et 


Never possess much energy or action, and on a heavy 


monsoon-day *, when well drenched with rain, the 
are nearly inanimate’: if to this be lito 
: is be added journeying 


“Iman enemy's country, every blade of 

i” % ‘ » grass burnt 

“nl up, the wells poisoned, ther villages destroyed and 
deserted, and you for seeurity’s sake obliged to 
cer your baggage-cattie, that are walking 





: . rate of not above two miles in the hour, or 


























large city, where the prides 
man may have erected @ spl 
goda, or dug a fine tank, or for 
fort: the intermediate country is the 
wretchedness, and oppression. I 
tries of the native powers ; our { 
very different aspect. As Ido 
recur to this subjeet, the followmg ia 
ine in the observations on travelling ; althou 

my own experience I could fill a handrec page 
Indian travelling,and events sidents 
therewith. fl 
« Dost thou) then, listening to the t 
Of mountains, wilds, arid towns of anc 
And spacious bays and -streanis, 
That roli their plenty the 
Dest thew, then, long te rePAgR alee ri | 
And visit other lands, that hoa , 
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5 cha 4 adarpmnene, peeping ies the 
clouds in one continued chain of precipices, naked 
rock, or inaccessible heights; but little cultivation 
during the journey, although the soil appears rich, 
and fit for agricultural purposes. 

The population is very scanty, the country not yet 
haying recovered fromthe long and desolating wars 
of Holkar,Seindiah, and other princes, particularly 
of theformer,so late as 1803. The annihilating effects 
of Mahratta warfare are well known, and may be 
‘summed up in these words : viz. exterminating the 
people;land burning every thing. These horrid out- 
irages were, if possible, aggravated by the ruinous sy- 
-stem of defence established by the Poona gove snment, 
in remorseless exactions and conscriptions in their 
own territories, while every public officer seized the 
afflicting periods (for there were many) to aggran- 

dize himself, impoverish the state, and ruin the 
people. If he had the means and opportunity, he 
was sure to throw off his allegiance, which was 
only to be reclaimed by grants of land and bribes; 
-and if the invader outbid his liege lord, he was sure 
“to join the highest bidder, or he whose fortunes 


ob “were ascendant in-these ruthless times. The state 


‘of the country and the condition of the inhabitants 


i ot be imagined ; at all times living under the 
4 ages : 


orst system of. government, but in war. as- 


rey te additional calamities of plunder, hm 








ings, and-eaptivitys so that the country and its im | 

habitants were in a constant:state of indescribable — 

and heart-rending distress..\.9/!e so m usiaha, “ 
Nor was it the horrors of war. oldie 


misgovernment 

alone that afflicted the natives of Imdidiatthese 
periods; famine was a certain attendant, and, im a 
despotic and corrupt governmesiiymen in power did 
not fail to turn it to their own advantage, byifore- 
stalling the produce, prohibiting importation lof 
grain, and by every nefarious act enhancing! the 

price. In a country where agticulturahdabours — 
depend entirely upon periodical ‘rains, a»partial © 
failure is severely felt, but a great drought isvat- 
tended with the most fatal * consequences ;»and 
there is nothing in the moral. code-of mative govern- 
ments to amehorate those oceasional but dreadful 
wants. Epidemics are sure to succeed, sweeping 
off whole villages; then steps in a predatory/horde 
to complete the work of destruction and’ death. 
The parent government, indifferent to the fate-of | 
the people, torpid in: its powers; and comp nee? ai | 
very souree, often participates im 
its own subjects. A recent instance, 
I was stationed, of a native poor 4 
one lac and a half, of rupees (about, for 
allowing a Pindarry chief to. ee ee i 

* T have been an eye-witness bol 10 
eons 3 spt ease, of man 
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ei requires no common energies, essifleagis and 
‘to render uncultivated countries pro- 
ductive, to! repeople deserted villages, to make an 
e abject and oppress population industrious, and to 
daibetibute for’ coercion, fraud, and villany, honest, 
liberal measures ; yet, difficult as this 
i task may appear, it is rapidly taking place, and peace 
ne is returning Where once lamentations and despair had 
* their permanent abode. [ have but lately travelled 
\ over five hundred miles of the Nagpore territory *, 
i and may therefore speak with some confidence. 
* My heart has bled within me in travelling through 
the extensive territories of the late Peishwa, Our 
i minister (residents as they are locally called) had 
; not the power of controlling the ruinous system of 
maaan administration, who added to natural 








sop, humane, and enlightened measures of Mr. 
“Jenkins, at Nagpore, ‘since the abdication of the late Raja, Appa 
the country is fast progressing to comparative affluence 

* ~The able ‘netbsqudicious condnet of ‘Colonel P. 









our resident. have. revolted at. what b 3 
nessed, but could not contravene! . L lay 
bution came; the Peishwa* had, the pr 

temerity and base ingratitude to head the My 
confederacy against his best, and, im truthy hi 
friends,, the British, who had seeonadoliial 
former adversities, cherished him.in theday of 
and succoured him throughout his; chequ ee 
tunes, from the first to the last; against enemies 
who had both the power and- inclination to. over: > 
whelm him... If a man or a prince; 
reasons..for aggression, let-him. i sly pu 
them to the very extremity of retaliation; but the ~~ 
Peishwa, like Appa Sehib, at Nagpore, had mot a 
shadow of complaint against no sioen einen te 


ture, thou art the same, whether ina Brah 
a French emperor,.O% a Roman. diietinia Y 


restless, grasping, and Seroneeeres ever 
to thy own undoing! 


Now, kind reader, lest I, a poor hal 

























Seiitaioneeey, some large rivers, several millions 
of people, and many cities, towns, and villages. 
: » This enormous chain of mountain is securely fast- 
| ened by iron-bound buttresses of primeval granite, 
_ asmaked and frightful to look on in some places, as 
they Mre. romentic and singular in appearance i 
~ others. Above and beyond these mountains we fancy 
another world,.of whose inhabitants we know no- 
thing; how © visit them, how to penetrate their 
country, or how to scale their inaccessible looking 
wall, extending for thirteen degrees of latitude, and 
“Tising to a height of from four to 5500 feet. 

+ Whilst taking a glance at thefrowning aspect they 
present, one imagines there can be no ingress ; for, 
--wpike Sterne’s bird, it is not how to get oud, but how 
| to.getiin, We forget for the moment, that man can 
subdue rock, and make even steam contend with the 

zoning ocean. On taking a more leisurely view 

‘~ easel wall before me, while wandering 
most interesting spot, two or three 
were ‘seen, bet the difficulty was how 
y be approached, “ whose top to climb 

ing , or the fear as bad as falling.” 


on the subject were soon put 
e arrival of ‘show 150 b lc lan 









































with gtain for the Bombay mark 

soon having eased say dows with 
apparent impossibility of surm 

From the wretched state pis 
servants did not arrive till ana 
but one whom 1 had sent: forward. over: 
prepared my breakfast; after whieh, ase ¢ 
wont to do after the perspiration 7 
walking about the village had onlbdadlp If 
into a tank, clothes and ail, which, without. 
bension of danger, I left to dry wpon me*,. Tt 
insvutlerably bot at this place, situate Iman amphi« 
theatre of mountains, the naked face of each burn- 
ing with heat, and SAN ekannee a 
breeze was exeluded. Ail hws 
trated, as it were, in a foeus; the thermome 
at 104 in the shade at two >. M. ed a 

Not wishing to give my servants: tr 
their long march, 1 4id not piace 0c. 
cupied the house, or. rather hovel, red 
the subjoined public document by the’ 
esteemed Sir R. Close, Bart. a formenminister® 
hig diplowatie oppointment atthe cous of 
diah abe parentage ise 882 is 9 
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inside the hat and over the eyes, affords 
oolness, and a protection to the sight. 
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ge over the Moota_ river. rat 
entered Poona ; the setting 


b reflecting its beams on the 


tha 
rhe roof of the Pa: butti temple, on turreted 
{ ed houses, k lo 


glorious 














ame. to all the low country. 
3 - Phe city . of Pooua, under a more enlightened and 
liberal-minded prinee, would have become one of 
the first cities in India.. Bajee Row had been a 
fugitive, stripped of his territories, and in want. 
Holkar had threatened to put out his eyes ‘or 
starve him to death; but from religious feelings, 
and his being « Brahman, did not wish to kill him 
outright. He was not, however, to be taught pru- 
. dence or gratitude; but must head the Mabhratta 
conspiracy,,in the late war, against the British, 
Which ended i in his overthrow and ruin. He is now 
rable captivity, with a pension of 100,000. 
yearly. Had he fallen into any other hands than 
a the British, his life would have paid the forfeit of 
: aseness and treachery. Three instances which 
essed will speak of his actions: I believe they 
known in England, their insertion therefore 
be thought irrelevant. 
the time T resided at Paona the Peishwa’s 
8. heir were granted. On this occasion 
1 Fakeers were invited to Poona from 
offer 1 
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a pound of dholl*, and a quarter of 
ghee. These were the principal articles 
vegetables and milk were added in unkin 
tities as luxuries to the banquet.” 
and musicians included, the expense of 
was ollicially estimated at’72,000/. st e1 
various gifts presented by rich and I 
to holy and celebrated devotees. On a 
casion, on a religious festival in- si lites 
expended 60,0002. . mF tt ae 
The second instance I allude to’ wid ane 
stance of some British officers vine 
mission, in.the gardens’ in the neighbour ; 
the cantonments, when, without giving tf 
provocation, they were first insulted 
verely beaten, by a set of syeoph 
belonging to the Poona court: sili 
was my old and esteemed friend, whew in’ 
Captain Pedler+. A complaint°was made 
paw ok aa si 
* Dried split peas. Ghee, a kind of clari 
duce of buffaloes’ milk. yp our ay ae 
+ This officer, agperdiy ais Tea 
military knowledge, relasd gare 
command of 2000 phony : 
Rajah. Hewes outs your i 
Pindarries; ‘ahd: ond of or 0 
saved | baronies hi 
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Sie Ninegesati Pe. 
route, on the following adage | 
There is not a single object 
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this day was at aiitddy seven Ta 
toad men, attending hava flocks of 












A; Sap en, 

ge of Chin-Choore (abode. of thieves). 3 is 
lage of a few wretched hovels. I met 
a “no molestation or insult, and my baggage 
arrived safe. I did not at night mount a sentry, 
as I had hired two Bheels for protection against 
the depredations of their brethren. This is a usual 
practice, and, when attended to, you are perfectly 
~The next day I proceeded on my route to Toka 
15 miles: the landscape for the whole distance one 
wild barren waste, On the right-hand side of the 
road were some quarries containing a close-grained 
blue stone: it had been worked but little, but 







The country is not deficient in wood ;-— 

.. intersect the land ;-—the soil is very 
sh;—and in the neighbourhood is a large river. 
th eae local advantages, except in the im- 


strata appeared to extend to a considerable - 


















Tokaisa sat; clean Wels Wa ntaim 
good stone houses: it is situated on the’ 
of that noble stream the Ganga Godavery 
of the ancients), a stream which fertilises’ 
of the Deccan, rising 90 miles N.E. of 
taking in an immense sweep of country, am 
charging itself at Rajah-Mundry. At Toka ares 
tioned 100 of our native troops, under an Europe 
officer. To the presence of this force Tois o 
its security, and to the river partly its pro 
From the officer commanding this force Tait wh 
all possible kindness, arid I needed it; for, #l 
after my arrival, I was seized with a se 
brought on not so much by fatigue and e: 
to the sun, as by exploring the vaults and 

* ducts, containing damp and foul air, at ’ 
Nuggur. Be that as it may, I had ecour 
usual remedy, calomel pills, the most ¥ ‘ 
generally useful medicine in the tote 
Medica*: a quanium suff. of this, Vik. 9 gh 

soon brought down the Sie: At ni 































| paid me by my kind and new friend, 
int Edginton, who advised me to remain a 
eT é of relapse. This, however, I declined, 

vein ye ell the natural strength of my consti- 
or pigs anxious to arrive at the grand 
fatiguing journey, the temples of 
m1 at from Toka only 33 miles. 

Aly er Lieutenant E. and his people were 
partered in a large, strong-built house, with a 
ac roof, standing high, and commanding a 
jece of ground. Against a body of native 
pe “‘eonld make a good stand; and, as a 
is very eligible for an out-post, as it over- 
principal ford of the river, and is placed 
th road. Near this building is a spacious 
la, for the accommodation of travellers. 





. standing its sounding name, was a ik 



























goda, built of Md and | 
one in front of Indra’s t 

In front of the town is a fine | 0 
steps, descending to the water's ¢ 
lieved my guard, much to the d 
the men I had brought on from Nug 2 
were the orders. The Shouse ‘ae 
tended for the pleasure of accompanyi a 
the delight they should experionst in al ng th 
temples. Lieutenant E. would have ¢ e. 
could not quit his out-post. I gave. my 
extra pay (batta) on account. of the long mare 
they had lately made ; for the usual di 
nerally 12 miles per day. : 

I set out on the third day hata 
Shahpoor (or Place of Kings); wh 


hamlet. After crossing the | ry in 2. 
unwieldy boat a short distance A - ¢0 ntry 
over-run with a thick jungle, in numerou: 
hordes of Bheels find a secure tre vy 
certain sum on each > al dues 

ang) if he hes, she. fomarily ap 3 an 


RS: ry 





poor is 16 miles from Toka: it consists of about 
thirty miserable huts—the inhabitants diseased, 
aaa »poor in the extreme. 
At day-break: I pursued my journey to Elora, 
| Tamils distant, the country becoming more open, 
| and a little eultivation occasionally to be ‘seen. 
a Game appeared to be plentiful—several hares and 
 pattridges being seen during my route. Passed 
by a Mussulman village, called Cassib Khanah 
(Place of Slaughter): it contained a few good 
fe houses, and was defended by a substantial stone 
wall. ‘It was garrisoned by a party of Arabs, some 
of whom were sitting over the gateway: The pro- 
this guard afforded accounted for the un- 
L of paaiveted lands, for a distance of 
e roe listilineweis seen ascent: during the 
| was agreeably shaded by trees, planted 
00 when Flora was a more frequented 
ce had 










2 ‘issseen bearing N. E. distant about 14 miles. Shah- - - of trees; inhabited by. Brihaed i 



























generally impassable for three m¢ 
of the sun has dried up. the water, 
the soil. pars ale wa 

It was not without saa I 
little rural village of Elora;€ 


of the holiness of the spot, the troops st 
were Rajpoots, The whole district. 
to the Mahratta prince Holkar, who u 
a muvificent patroness to the Brahmans ar 
votees living in the neighbourhood. It» 
cessively hot; and as I could not expect n 
gage for three or four hours, I sought she 
pagoda—a handsome building of stone, 
feet square. The roof, which projects ov 
form that surrounds the building, is’ 
massive pillars of stone, richly caryed.. TI 
is evidently a copy of the small temple in: 
of Indra, Probably the materiale. with a 
built were some of the excavated p 
of the tank. 

The pagoda where I had t é 
in a beautifully romantic spot.) 
is a esi a 2 paige — hich, fe 





no pasted This foto tank is saith 


steps, of which there are five on each 
‘sid the square. Each flight is terminated by a 
t or platform, whence commences the’ suc- 


iaaeg one rv 


| fe ~ “Feet — No. of Breadth of 
Peek ; MID? « v square, steps. pavement. 
“Upper, or first pavement . 151 14 19 feet. 


| *“Seeond ditto . . . . 148 7 7 do. 
| GE alte! 108 7  “4do. 
| Fourth ditto. . 2. . 91 7 4&do. 

— eae ee ee 3 Ado. 


At this last number of steps was the water; but 
a steps I could still see for some distance lower 
own. I was informed they extended many feet 
* ow the surface of the water, until the square 
svery contracted. The upper pavement of 
s encompassed by a stone wall, three feet 
i The stone employed in forming this 
ted a gray, blueish colour. On the 


















E151 fet, which gradually estens ongoing down 


acer behy 


es 



















and opposite to each other.“ 
“pointing to the N.W. On the th 
a large tree, at each aia 
stone wall. The view of the t 
flight of steps is very fine, and Io b 
and Brahmanees promiscuously bs 
a state of nature. The lect Figs 
the beauty of the country, added much 
effect. Such lovely spots are rarely met 
About 1 p.m. my people arrived, and Il 
them on to Elora, distant about a mile; 
though both tired and hungry," wa not 
proceeding on at once yee 
awaited me at the eternal t 
the mountain. No niall 


yailed on me to stop another tle boae . 


vial ree reat nT? Leger 4 


Tih een 





a on ht Siig 
Taeps cn To Keylas—Observations sheseea—Mys 
% thological Figures—Balcony, Bridges, and Great Hall—Fabled 
me : june Pandoo Family. 
+f. PNT a 
pea emotions were not more vivid or tu- 
| maultuous on first beholding the springs of the 
ie Nile, than mine were on reaching the temples of 
Boras. 1 at once rushed into the wonders and 
of these immortal works; but it is totally 
ible to describe the feelings of admiration 
and awe excited on the mind upon first beholding 


Cam Be aces excavations. 








are bewildered with the variety of 
g objects that present themselves on every 


wonder, and delight, that at first is painful, 
along time before they become sufficiently 
1 calm to contemplate with any attention 
ding anders. The death-like stillness. 


templation, and every surrounding ¢ bje 

























it of a remote period, and a mighty pe 
were in a state of high civilization, whilst 
tives of our own land were bai 
woods and wilds. 
How many ideas rush into the mind of 
quisitive and thoughtful man at the ent I 
now describing! How much delightful: erative 
might a more able pen than mine give \ rane ae 
to on the occasion! inline pugh la 
ing the glowing descriptive p 
modern writers), put dhieiiasten 
guage to the reader's imagination 
Conceive the burst of surprise at sudde 
upon astupendous temple, within a la 
hewn out of the solid rock, with all it 
fect and beautiful, standing proudly al 
native bed, and detached from t e 1 





arp, cmtaning 12 eurious piviaen a a of Kn 
doo mythology—the whole three galleries j in-, 
inuity, enclosing the¥areas, and occupying the 
ist incredible space of nearly 420 feet of ex- 
ed rock; being, upon the average, about 13 
Finches broad all round, and in height 14 feet 
nd a half; while, positively, above these again are 
excavated fine large rooms. Within the court, and 
site these galleries, or virandas, stands Keylas 
Proud, wonderfully towering in hoary majesty 
—a mighty fabric of rock, surpassed by no relic of 
tiquity i in the known world. 
6 brief outline will impart to the reader some 
bt the Wonders of Elora! and if these temples 
not excite in the mind emotions of astonishment 
‘ delight, I haye quite misunderstood my own 
ig . ‘To build the Pantheon, the Parthenon 
ns, St. Ai at Rome, our own St. Paul's, 

















erstand how it is done, how it proceeds, 
en Drei sommeinn. Sete a0 





























its Vast area, asia desert S| 
and carving in endless profusion—the 
beyond belief, and the mind is bev 

ment. 

I think the caverned temples of 
\pass, in labour, design, &c. any of | f the 
mae that have impressed our 1 


but that is a point I leave to elias 
quaries, and critics. My task is faithf 
what I have seen; and if any burst 
escape me at the recital, it is but | 
acknowledgment of what my feelings we 
time of surveying these stupendous ¢ 
but a temporary interruption at the 
should the reader participate in my 
is none at all. 

As we have been making some ¢ 
introduction of a copy of a p 
Fonthill Abbey from a sctable : 
of last August may ‘not 
building itself is indeed it 


. It must be recollected that Ke ; 
dozen that are hewn out of 





“this TE sentiments be were he 
y placed among the glories of Elora? 

ats and reflections would be suggested tes 
nin t the human language is incapable of 
ug utterance to. He would imagine himself in 
Jand of enchantment, and placed among works 
that-were not the offspring of human hands. Sir 
ter Scott, with all his fine talents of de- 
would feel at a loss here; and the 


as they are to discuss all kinds of sub- 
ts, ancient and modern, would here feel some 
‘difficulty: how then shall I describe with 

y degree of accuracy, and convey to the mind 
h any success, a faithful representation of these 

, works, complex, rand, and varied as 
onent parts are’? It is, indeed, a task 

iculty and exertion. I have the im- 

my mind as vividly now before me as 

viewing these glorious works of anti- 

mit any thing like an adequate 





eyes. : cate ae 5 


The accompanying Plan 
give a faint idea of this extra 
standing insulated from the mo 
mentioned. At the first view it 


desoribable ; . or, whether 
dimensions, its fine state of 


behold this wonder’ attent mites 
a i . SD; 


mipton of Keyl 






































‘entwined. On either side, under a ledge of rock 


LS << Se le ee ee 


tos ala and two elephants with their tronks 


_that serves as a bridge for communicating with the 
great temple and the rooms over the entrance, are 
two elephants, in a mutilated state (c c), and but 
partially seen, from the accumulation of earth. 
Under this bridge is a communication between the 
areas. A few feet beyond these are two large 
obelisks (p p), standing and facing the northern 
and southern windows of the square room, from 
which they are but a few feet distant. They are 
ofa quadrangular form, eleven feet square, prettily 
and variously carved, and are estimated at forty- 
one feet high: the shaft above the pedestal is seven 


feet two inches, being larger at the base than 


a’s Needle in Egypt. 
obelisks alone would excite interest, were 


_Paara nthe objects of curiosity near: here they 


an ornament to the front area. Origin- 






















way, their alitude scores va, fa 
There are at this spot some ranges 
on each side, richly pasisre ys 
figures, in all the. variety, that) the 
stitious people onthe face ofthe ea 
be supposed 1 have, given. bittl 
seen, in all, forms and, peatinal 
figures in combat, animals and) di 
adarning, ny pb) . 
fimsicaion with the outer sm ‘ 
The. principal«p p' 
Raj Booj, with senda ee 
and Ravan in dreadful. ¢ 
at this place to oot 
and powers of aes 


and heroes. 





saeco the realiet's patience, and 


ble.” It is not the history of the sculp- 
thay that-we are chiefly to admire, but the 
ur, skill, and patience displayed by the arti- 
Pi of the caves in executing their almost super- 

uman task, It is here I wish to interest and fix 


ad the battle between Rama and Ravan the 

mkey Hanuman plays a principal part. Near 
spot, is a colossal figure of Guttur Dass with 
| hands. After passing under another small 
manda, which connects the small square 
2 (marked 8) with the porch of the lange 
gran srt of fur Boe steps las tothe 
it and smaller temples excavated out of 
€ goa and which have ad foundation 

















my. own time on pvints, “ flat, stale, and 





Hei Y “pant con: at Sage Goes beso}? 
‘ § lexiadit ne he 4 
a4 Bl axa Chaat 1 Ta" 


na ee 
eG. Le 
, tov sted owl of 
howe their foundation 
Gee seth Pec of wadk > ger can 
ae gtrerdign tethe apartiiney? 
ae vf ad: seeps! fino of 


= 


idee waa? ae - oo ed A: 


by their means. The tii 
‘is yet unchiseled, pica 13 


bed ; otherwise they are an 


grand and simple at the se 
figures in cars, and g 





, Father than by crossing ‘the court 


—e brie ne pane ‘the latter, from the 
bo Soper requires a particular and 
"no tadhaeere noe 





y ascending the stairs to the body of the 










‘the two and’passing ‘the 
ust entioned by the second bridge, we 
enter the portico by three steps. It is open, 
and supported by two pillars, having two pilasters 
* joining it to the temple. The height of it is seven- 
* teen feet four inches, and, with its parapet wall, 
‘is eighteen feet four inches by fifteen feet three 
~ inch : It gives the entrance of the great cave a 
le appearance, is very conveniently placed, and 
$ a very comfortable lounge, there being a 
bench or rocky couch, smoothed off, four feet high, 

nd three feet and a half broad. Here, viewing 
wonders around you, the piazza below, with its 
ified inhabitants, the court, and the various apart- 
s, the mind may enjoy for hours a rich feast of 
it, while the body reclines on one of these massy 
ottomans. T have at times, in the deep soli- 
° this place, not a voice or sound disturbing 

und myself, as it were, in another world, the 
and master of these retreats, the former 


£ = 





















« 
than the view down the 
rooms, excavated. in the north 
of the mountain facing, you: 
quit this gloomy grandeur, ont 
through the small rooms, to. th 
gateway, and there is the open ¢ 
tiful nature robed in all the luxuri 
ness of oriental verdure. i: 

At the time these astonishing wor $ , 
the country, far and wide, must have. 
profound peace; its resources too | 
great to have permitted such vast x 
and the people happy and conten 
for purposes of religion, 14 
series of years, in the com 
Ii is, indeed, not unreasonable 
their origin before the followers . 
yaged and disturbed the tranquillity o 
inhabited by a race purely Hindoo 
antecedent to the invasion by 
However, we will for the pre 
sion on, this very, interesting, 


" 
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Here: a mag+ 
jeent presents itself, thab-fog some seconds 
ivet <7 éholder to the spot; massive and’ ele- 
ne “ ganly ‘sculptured pillars, placed in equi-distant 
“Yanges; supporting a well-cut and smooth roof of 
slid teak 

By on own weight made steadfast and immoveable ;” 


% haeing: their bases in the primitive bed of rock, 
which. forms the floor of the room, equally well 
‘ wrought with the other parts, and having a much 

finer polish ; every part faithfully and accurately 
\fimidhad, snd all,cut into this form out of its native 
— “These are the objects that arrest the ra- 





















deitechdlabiad grandeur to the scene, the 
ne is guarded by two gigantic figures, Chab. 
, which are placed in high relief near the door; 
height ofthe door, or entrance, is twelve feet, 
breadth exactly half.of the length. From 
ithe:farther- or eastern end of the great 


temples (marked'c and 1s; 
and four feet ; beyond shat dl 
form, the total is one hundred a! 

































and the breadth siatysote feet x 
cluding two balconies whieh pre 
great hall, and overlook the eo 
below. Ihave called them balconies, bu 
or galleries would, perhaps, bea fitter des 
they are thirty-five feet by fifteen feet 
and have seats of rock similar to the outer 
At the entrance, the canopy, or roof of 
upheld by two pillars, resting on elep ,a 
figures ornament the entrance whee 
the great hall. Originally from th 
right hand side there has penrecth ; 
rock, that afforded a passage across'the : 
neighbouring mountain, (in the’ same’ ¥ 
island might be joined to a nei 
means of a bridge); for the extraordi 
these habitations, as before related, | 
several fine rooms in re 
side, not on the back or e n! 
northern and Fe age serves Soe 
aad . ange te me 





. > Seesheaag shi ident is only seventeen 
inches. fn oar details we have wandered 
‘this principal apartment; but it is impossible, 
ng the intricate measurements of these 
‘numerous excavations, to avoid occa- 
‘diverging right or left to some object:that 
ation to’the part upon which we have fixed 
Tt is difficult to be at under+ 


sei patience and inquiry is absolutely 
‘inthe research. Being neither architect, 
nor mason, I find insuperable obstaclés in 
jay’; however, as I cannot command success, 
nant Bett fey ese and rei Me ea 

Wand 
se naties hall is divided by four 
ts, leaving aisles or passages, 
‘plate. In the centre of the 
sioner 
bciocion ad pee de 





which, at the shaft, is eleven 











































ists of fo 


ones have a capital, not isin 
eushion, pressed heavily down, with 
fluted and full, as if foreed out: by ah 
resting on its capital; this apegneeti 
simile, but it approaches nearer ¢o it thanvany 
else to which it can be likened. The oth 
divested of an ornamented architrave, or « 
. The rock above is excavated a few ise’ 
imitation of beams “ee the ante 
on the heads of the: pillars, and ng 1 
pitals at right angles: it ist pee e, me 
fanciful imitation: of rafters,, as’ it is to i 
afford’any security to the enormous Welg 
roof above ; but the imitation conveys a me 
what the artificers thought, when 
In the centre of the ceiling ae 
two females; the inner row.of (pu 
nearest to the walls, have, opposite t 
adorning the sides of the hall, a 


beautiful figures of females, whose ; 
. nearly twelve feet ig! 
































we mnust not passant, taking a 
ipse of those that oceupy and adorn by their 
preserve the great hall which we are now sitting 
»  MiPandexploring. 
“a “Believe mé) Tshall be as brief in my recollections 
MALS deities or heroes, as is consistent with illus- 
treititig our work; for much precious time have I, 
— tithe-zeal ond enthusiasm of my youth, wasted on 
uk Hindoo mythology, and legendary lore, and at last 
- -‘¥O8e Tip "as satisfied, and about as wnch instructed 
ithe early period of Hindoo history, as at my 
ommebeeMient. “Truly, with the greatest appliea- 
tion the’ spot, and with native assistants, it isan 
‘and ‘unprofitable task: I literally, from in 
tetise study, assuming thé dress of a native, “live 
‘ing of’ vegetable diet, With pure water for my bee 
rage, was almost mythologically mad, for upwards 
‘So that Thave'a feeling regard, fromny 
‘perie ce; in’ not ‘afflicting iny reader with any 
6 "dleedurits “of those ondé init 
who will shortly passim review before us, 
ems, de. without lightly ali 


ae Diol? 
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rade of what Lhave acquired on the $ 
pook would be the result. «“A.great b 
evil.”. Ihave no aibition of th oe 2 
necessarily to increase my Pages.” , 
observation will suffice throughout: son 
The principal figures, in point.-of : wok, in 
great hall, are easily recognized, -Laksbm 
wife of Vishnu, a god of the Hindoo ri 
presides over marriages and prosperity. 44] we 
man called the next figure represented Raj Jax 
a famons hero of old, who had ae good. | a é : ne 
be succoured by the goddess Sita, when aby y 
being found iu 4 box ina field. Angthen rine ign 
present at the time, called him Ra 300} 
are larger than life, and are well execu 
two warlike brothers, Pundeo and Cou , 
played here; their feats oot fully des caine: 
holy war in the Mhahbarit* (ahs 
fully detailed in the epic poem of t 
their-decds of prowess are tru 








1 n : 
-% My. Cee) 
. ae oda 52 


> 


dy sett-etas or cia 





s ly ae +2 ‘Ptugr 
TA, e-burs ese ; 
| slates 


they could not settle. 


omnes Ther em a 


cestlagid 


Sina slectoaltl pipe 
amazingly strong, and eating: the 

tity of one candy and a half of 

(900lbs.). ‘When the “five br ot 
yok “shape: day broke forth; the 


ached to propagate 
was 








before alluded | Som 
tinction of the Pandoos 1739 of 
fron Age. Mr. Bentley places Y 
year of the world 2825; at which per 
he may have reigned, devoid of the power 
= iby: the fictions and superstiti 
rs. W re we to enter into this 
y thing like a critical analysis, # 
inables and, "after the most @ 























the gteat hall where thea orien are 


2 of Mhah, Deo. (Siva), the presiding ‘deity of the 
temple) This symbol, which is placed in the centre 
sanctum sanctorum, is a stone of evlindrical 
bedaubed with red ochre and swect-scented 
1, and strewed with odoriferous flowers. The 
ees oes stone, with the ceremonies observed, 
‘Reed not be detailed : they are of an impure kind. 
It is'an emblem ofthe generative power. As it is 
| found in temples in every part of India, I thought 
| it, deserving of some notice, and have represented 
Pabst plate... The bull Nundi is geuerally placed 
; to it, as an emblem of justice, and of pro- 
power; but in this temple they are placed 
) Sroreng a observation of 
nt mame has escaped m 
sufficiently elucidates the ‘clink toe 
\ aentelty Any! guitg Sartor into the 


ita: 1 


















hin 






Thi Mr sae 20 










- sgulpturec, by-an ascent (11) of five steps, at the . 
farther end is a room where is placed the Lingham 


. “em: $3 hing Gant, : 
is 2 fh os: i Ma: 





er ge ere yer 

The recess or room in whieh 3 tl 
Phallus, has an open gallery round 
municates with five smaller: temples, 
ramidal roofs, standing on a raised floor, 
form. Three are elaborately carved w wi 
of idols, and two small ones, on the de 
platform, are devoid of ail images.” “ he 
terminating the platform at the farther 
end have probably been dormitories, or p 
retirement for the priests. Such was the opi 
of my Brahman, and the easual visitors, de 
and others, who occasionally peer ; 
my perambulations, The length from th’ 
the‘entrance at the hall is 143 feet. T 
these rooms have pyramidal roofs, wl 
originally stuccoed and painted. Tn the 
the Asiatic Society in Caleutta, it” is said 
“ smoky blackness” which now defaces ‘ 
attributed to the emperor Aurungzebe, wh 
them to be filled with straw, and set on 
of this subject more in another place.” 1 
im my opinion, may onthe win count 


































ectio aan Key 
las: however, the usual thing among the natives 
in India, a bribe— 


Son ij 
oe» Yea, it is gold that buys admittance, 
Makes Diana’s rangers false themselves—” 


art 


not in’ the shape of the precious metal, but in two 
orthree bags of rice, bought for them by my 

man (as my wnhallowed hands and imputities 
would, in their estimation, have polluted the gift), 
appeared very acceptable to the fakcers: not that 
they were in want of it, but their wonted cupidity 
got the better ‘of their scruples, and they acceded 

to my Wish of residing in the temple. This ar- 

| rangement, however, was not accomplished with- 
out certain stipulations, committed to writing, ex- 
changed, and mutually ratified: they observing, 
with their usual flattery and cunning, that a Com- 

| pany’s SZhib would not break his agreement, al- 
hough they could not trust their own people, who 
were ‘great rascals and liars. This side-wind com- 
ent peadhes dukes is never received in any 
each other, for théy' un- 















: and adulation as well - 








being waturally of a Titis nt 
will can put =themmsshven!siogrebk e 
trouble to make the most fictitious 
only for the purpese of giving t 
quence in the eyes of their followers or’ ope 
and though often no possible benefit 
from their misrepresentations, yet they s 
a system of annoyance for weeks, giving” 
a vast deal of trouble in complaining, for th 
parpose of self-vanity in being listened 
thought of some little importance in 
or community. These hints are not anneci 
thrown out to those who may visit. Blow. 
J will now giye the piece.of di 
the high contracting powers: it is 
planatory, as all state papers meh ble 
there is any ability or address in the offic 
ment, is left to the better judgment, of an) 
gentlemen who lately met at Verona, st 
work. haye the good fortune.. to fall it 
hands. i 
Article 1, 



















\ — or by n wa Ly Pp . 
Bo ost noted lamar ein : 


a few yards outside the wall of the 
migpAigreeditocss0 1 © woe momo: 
yo Somexer Raw Vyernam, © 


— 
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" 


ineanieiaint 


8 eel » N = t ef prvi si ‘ 
‘not necessary. — Tet ep heo Aiea 

_ Before closing the labour ‘o ote 
again mention, that on each side of 














exists between:-the: gods. of India, Greece, end. 
' Egypt. .We are warranted in this conclusion by. 
Sir William Jones’s learned work ou the gods of» 


Italy, Greece, and India, aud in the more recent 
y Major Edward Moor, of Bombay, on 
Hindoo Mythology, who with great labour points 
out the history of the endless list of Hindoo idols. 
_Qne word here in elucidation of the preeeding re- 
mark may not be irrelevant. In my various journeys 
to the caves on Salsette, I saw no representation of 
a Sphinx,although J have repeatedly and carefully 
inspected those temples; nor, on a reference to 
neatly three hundred pages of manuscript papers 


regarding \Canarah, Elephanta, Amboulee; Mon. , 


paser, and Macal, can I find. any. notice of the 
Sekine » These.temples are distinct ranges. of ex- 
‘cayations. Lnever saw any thing of the kind at Ek- 
lontues. Deecan; nor have | ever, heard from 


























Sphinxes at Elora. 
October 10.—It was my intention to have slept® 
the great hall of Keylas, and my couch ae 
there, with one of my Siphauees as sentry in’ 
portico; ‘but sleep, as “the Hindoo expresses’ it, 
“never came.” In vain T essayed trom ite toe 
and conversed with my guard; I repeate 
speare’s invocation to the balmy god in va 
gloomy solemn silence that reigned all around? after 
night-fall became oppressively heavy.” Tt was no! 
that’ pleasing pensive melancholy that ste i]: 
the mind when viewing these wonders ‘by ¢ 
it was not fear nor dread, but the i 
wrought on by the solitariness and grandeu d 
pliiee, | and of the we ae or me 



































1, restless, and the mind fatigued 


es of ~ came to my pe “ 


deep in ‘ae Wreslts isl yee 

pp'd the moon, and call'd the embodied shade” 

To midnigh banquets in the glimmering glade» Shes 

 Made;visionary fabrics round them rise, it at tdein 
: skim be: their e Pa tet 

eer: igils or red wise: 


careful watel’ad the planetary hour.” 
oe Rt tee ‘ 


ss made matters worse, so that I sae scot 
at ahh partons. he as aoa be the 


these temples to divine origin The 
oh shivene not impressed with. xeli- 
d superstitious fear, while offering ‘up 
ae sacred shrines, acte upeneby 


rit 


‘ pra 
ie Bact ce te faiigy +r) 
file BO Re Great 


we ib Ree ae 


scene during reli igious os festival, 
‘awfal must nature here appear ¢ 
rible garb of thunder, lightning, and 
night in the Bes: 


mountain, shaking these oe 


























&: 5 te aa in rocky mansions, whose 
ectescgniiilens: and floors are coeval with the 
création; 86 that it is impossible, unless the man is 
as cold and as senseless as the bull Nundi himself, 
to help expressing his feclings. 

4 My sensations at this time were of a heavy na- 
ture: the grandeur, gloom, and stillness of the place 
were insupportable. My faithful Siphauee guard 
tald meat ‘last’ we had better retire to the tent; 
the “‘Randoos were good or bad just as it pleased 
thieit fancies ; the demons and evil spirits he had 
no dowbt-visited these places, and if I had no ob- 
jection «it would he better to go away.” Being 
half inclined to do so, and wishing for some repose, 

__ Iyaceeded to hiswish, and we both quietly sneaked 

- ‘qutsef Paradise to my tent; and, ar left my 

*s behind, I slept in my palanquin, where visions 

. pons os their glory, mighty hosts of 

workmen. with their tools labouring at the excava- 











the architects. directing their operations, thie? 



















wnuns Sruhateli geal vhose 
of temper nothing could ruffle. Th 
day, and the interesting and ardu 

fore me, gave a buoyancy ito my spi 
really enviable. Contrasted “with 
night, how different was the aspect of 
days of our youth are the happiest of: 


this was one of the happiest I. serps ei, 


alas! as the old song says, — :oitbente se 
tgeak any : 

“ Departed, t rétarn,” 
Daal yee Potty Sand vee” 


Having thus briefly paid 4 ibe 
Elora, we will. now. met 


searches ; and the iehdabenlll Pp 
and cold indeed, who. will not.app 
teresting objects that will wi 
selves.to. his, view. : bemifoat 

At the entrance..of the fecal mesial : 
insulated temple you enter: byca- 
door of modern workmanship, «Ps 
distance, stands the two large’ m 
carved..in squares, graduated to tl 
Rago? «namie mi 
























te" en or siete piazza from ‘seven feet 
x feet six inches. 
phe zures and emblems which are displayed'in 
Aileries in great profusion will be regu- 
Wa distinctly noticed in their due order, as 
“the gallery or piazza at the further or eastern 
Gnd, -Ychind the great temple. The entire length 
je at this eastern gallery, measuring fromthe inner 
wall oo the two side-galleries, is ofie hundred and 
£ * fect: the height is thirteen feet four 
' ‘and the same in breadth. *'(The*rdof'"is 
Sevéiiteet! pillars, two feet *six inches 
e. Tis divided’ from the large temple*by the 
if ‘dy inentioned, and which affords a clear 
; d the beautiful and wonderful block of 
\eXcavated rock: “The ‘height of the 
on nai this gallery excavated is up- 
mi d feet. From this part it is gra~ 
xd —— area of the 
ftom 


























from the pt a Se 























high relief; some of them upward 
height, well proportioned, and, i 
executed. Some few are accomp 
figures, referring to the principal p 
sented in the open compartment. 
nearly equi-distant, so as to be aln 
the open space left in the interval of the 
front, We will not at this part of our r 
entangle the reader in the labyrinth of } 
here portrayed with vast labour on the i inner 
of the piazzas: we will only, im our silent.a 
miration, pay a tribute of respect to. the interes 
perseverance of the people who shaped 8 hard 
material into its whe Over 
this gallery, or piazza, che, are apart 
hewn out: nothing but the b he : 
the very summit, on which aah, unted 
wild vegetation. $8 
In the two sides of the mount ¥ 
and southern face, the artists have x 
for there are some fine apartments, al 
low, excavated before you. even » aoe 
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Sil eieestias hth indece laid to the charge 


of the fury and zeal of the early Portuguese con- 


-querors : but of this charge against the once mighty 
Aurungache more will be said by and by. In this 
gallery there are twelve figures, similar in size and 
character to those mentioned in the eastern gallery. 
At its entrance, and within it, is a reom sixty-one 
feet by twenty-two feet six inches, whose height is 
eleven feet four inches. A part of this is in an un- 
finished state. 

_ “lere ‘are some smaller rooms, with finely sculp- 
tured figures ; the dimensions of which are of no 
"material consequence, as the largest does not ex- 
ceed thirty-seven feet, and the smallest are only 
ten feet in breadth. One of the rooms is ae 
nn raat statues detached from the wa 

f figure is a large skeleton, having a lesser 
_ side, and standing erect, with each foot 
len naked figure, It is necessary here to 


that between two of the pillars the roof is 
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dinaiaing priser in a | 
that a bridge, now fallen down, com 
from the great temple to some apar 
out of the face of the mountain oppos 
are two upper stories, exclusive of a’ 
feet above the level of the area, 
by fifteen feet, and called by the general’ nam 
Junca, or Lanca*, probably from the warsof! 
There is no means of access to these but eo 
ladder; and the village of the once mighty Elora> 
(will it be believed ?) afforded none» _However,one* 
of my people found means, with —_ of dune: 
bamboos brought from the village, to” 
get an entrance. The natives:Gf lading 
active with their peateirntesene rsa 
my measuring line, with 
to tie on to the line, for the purpose of 
the length, &c. The room, formerly ¢ 
with the portico on the right-hand sic 
great temple by means of the 
sixty-two feet in length, nineteen 
and seventeen feet in height. Anoth 
this,” with” a seat’ all roundjwas ive 





















































ee nt alkaagt the rat | 
gta some parts appeats of a grayish 
“Sandy colour, very friable. My servant threw me 
out pieces of it. There was nothing to excite par- 
_ fielay rémark in these excavations. They look 
"directly into the great temple that stands in the 
Centre of the court. "We have now, with the ex- 
‘eeption of some little notice of the deities, got 
- tirough the’ great’ temple itself, the right-hand 
ts and piazza, and the piazza at the far- 
. ther end ; and we have only now to step across the 
Jeourt, by passing under the bridge by the passages 
a eagle’ Jeft-hand or northern piazza. Here again 
_ Swe havé upper apartments hewn out of the moun- 
. ‘tain, end facing the grand temple, as those on the 












‘side do. 
‘will the labours of these indefatigable 
‘eease? It astounds the mind as we pro- 
we’ feel delight and surprise as we pass 
papeereted and _itupendous’ piles. 

























rock, by the tedious working” 
without exaggeration or enthusi 
knows no limits, Indifferent to the: 
stupendous works must be the ice 
not admire and applaud ci ting 
spring of the remotest antiquity, of 
dent to written records, and of which. I 
even a probable oral tradition.» Surely, 
labour and journey are not ill bestowed in bri 
to public notice these wondrous works. 
little known are they, not only to my ¢ 
but on the continent of EnePe eet ; 
fident, nay satisfied, that my labs not |] 
will it be unthankfully or uncourted wusly 
On entering the left hand, or nor ther 
gallery, there is an apartment, a kind of ex 
ante-room, that communicates both a tive 
gallery and the apartments above. |. We 
the gallery by a doorway six feet, in,J 
two feet ten inches wide. ated fis 
This gallery is nearly of the s: 
probe and. heads ex ao one 








aad? of the other caves, and particularly tothe 
fine excavations placed immediately above them, to 
“which they*havé; in all probability, been as a kind 
of out-offices, or used for the abode of domestics and 
“attendants, as they have rock-benches round them, 

- evidently for cotiches, or seats. They are suf- 
‘ficiently lighted ; but with the exception of three 
female figures, nine plain pillars, and six pilasters, 
they are dévoid of architectural ornament. They 
oe large and exposed for cells, or dormitories. 
“In those I have observed in the caverned temples 

“pe tnaolee: the’éells were small, with a bench and 
“xoom sufficient for one person only; and in those 
“thefe was!a spring of water in each. If 
7 lower apartments were applied tothe purpose 
osed, d; no part of Kyla could be better adapted, 









erg in the centre ofthe court, and are on the 
ofthe ar —perwampmen sd tbsp s ai 


proportions, richly © 





























and of Pagodas in other parts of India, 
bay, our task would be endless, and ¢o 
with references to other temples th L 
describing. ‘This might, in many insta 
trate the subject, but at the same ti 
sarily swell my pages to an extent far be 
intention. id 
In the rooms we were just describing 
bable residence of the servants of the forn 
piers of these temples, there are three a partn 
the largest fifty-eight feet in length, and wit 
benches sixteen feet in breadth; in ie 
six inches, Another room of the s t is fi 
feet by twelve feet duintinasiote 
feet. The other is considerably s 
twenty-two feet three inches saat 
breadth, and ten in heighth. Near the sti 
an unexcavaied interval of twenty-one feet a 
the top of the stairs is.a small x OOM. 
Ascending from the in al a 
of twenty-five toto isa fonts oa eg 


in the finest state of pr 











‘motives T shall say mcahings: about hic attributes ; 
but as he and Mhah Deo are.so highly and widely 
worshipped; more so than all the other Hindoo 
deities put together, this brief notice was required. 
‘Inthe plate of Keylas he is accurately represented, 
and he is almost invariably seen in casts of brassyas 
the household: god of every Hindoo, who can afford 
to purchaseone. He is often represented by 
painters and statuaries with the addition of Mhah 
-Deo and his wife Parvati seated on his back. ‘The 
copy which I have of the one in this temple is 
similar, except that he is kneeling, and not so inte- 
resting to the curious as in this portrait, where he 
is equipped, carrying his precious burden in full 
costume. 
‘The ceiling or roof of this apartment has been 
‘prettily painted. Some of the colours are still vivid; 
but the smoke from fires, made by the degenerate 
‘priests of the-present day, has greatly obscured the 
‘colouring, although it may still be traced. Like 
“the building and door at the entrance of Keylas, 
“the painting i is allowed to be of modern date. The 
“whole of this apartment is elaborately enriched with 
q » emblems, &c. of the Hindoo mythology, both 
tical and legendary. Some of them would 
a modern artist. The entrance, or 
ne seven feet ae a half Bets and oo 
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to height, and although the /out ensemble is. eor- 





rectly preserved, a little greater elevation im the 
ceiling would have added much to its beauty. Sued 
Let us here imagine for a moment what a laborious 
undertaking it would appear to us, were fifty work- 
men placed here to excavate the roof fifteen feet 
higher, the proportions and altitude of the: pillars 
to be carried on, the walls, of the recess (where is. 
placed Mhah Deo’s temple) to be raised upwards, in 
proportion with the ceiling, and thenumber of seulp- 
tured figures to be mereased in ratio with the in- 
creased height of the room. What an arduous and 
difficult, undertaking would, it, appear to be. thus 
obliged to excavate the solid rock, and 
simply into habitations and temples, but 
all its parts with pillars, devices, fig i 
blems, uniform in appearance, ery | 
What must have been the labour ‘and ; 
workmen in thus attacking a mountain, for ‘ 
the firm primeval rock, and, cutting, hunc 
thousands of feet of that hard material b 
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1 Caeetd to those scifi with 
and the nature of rock, as to” the 
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“ee dbiallen riding on Garuda, or Cardlliiditt. 
a monster, half man and half eagle; the vehicle of 
Vishnus fights with Hanuman: has a long beak 
and talons’(formidable weapons for the monkey): 
he is son of Kasyapa: he is greatly adored. To be 
seen in Elephanta, and is variously represented. 

_ 6; Maha Deo Ballee, with six hands; this is un- 
usuals—he is the changer of things; the counte- 

_ pance'is threatening : one hand holds the parasha, 
or hatchet, another a lotos; otherwise he is like 
the generality of figures of Siva. 

9. Govinda: another name of Crishna, in a poem 
called the Geeta Govinda. In the tenth book of 
the Bhagavat, bis love for Radha is pleasingly told: 
heis musica). Chief of herdsmen, youthful, and 
often seew in a dancing attitude; and looks some- 
thing like-a human being, with a pretty face, and 

the usual nu:nber of hands: he is often seen as a 
an, holding a bow and arrows. 
Vishnu —This is the original himself, the 
ng power, co-equal with Brahma, essence of 
e one: he is Rama Budha, typi- 
23 Brahma Ya from his navel in 

































nine times; the eighth descent. 
lowers are Vaishnavas; he is second: 
triad ; has the clank (shell) and the 
ring, not unlike a quoit, on the: 
right and richly dressed. 

9. Narsinga (Man. Lion) killing 20 c 
He has a most frightful countenance 
out the bowels of Kushe. . It is frigh 
portrayed; he is sitting with the vi 
knees. It is an Avatar of Vishnu. 


gent of the pay He is Time, Death, Palos 
principal name of Budha, hterally chief of 
or justice. ee 
11. Wittoba:—A hero net€ 
common Mahratta name; an ine : 
12, Maha Deo (Siva), im solitary gr 
niche by himself. eit ae i ats 
This finishes the wage gallery or jazza; 
we now step into the eastern gallery, whic’ 
tains seven more figures than the 
of greater length. botgtel Ba 
Poot: bait ‘od a" 
Matt | ern GANET Yn 
L “Kissundas, oF 
by Pah ict TT 





























‘ia he and favourite opinion. 
: pak Behroo. 
_» 6.Narainy.or Narayan :—*“ Moving on the wa- 
_. = ters;” the Deity; the Great One whence Brahma 
| “emanated, sometimes called. Braum; beyond all 
comprehension, great, invisible, almighty, Nera, 
} is waters Ayan, moving: and the “ Spirit of God 
moved. on the face of the waters;” and the lotos 
floated, giving birth to Brahma, Xc. 


He. aii ** Pensive in the lotes lay, 
ia That blossom'd at hia touch, and shed a golden ray.” 
My Brahmas and others repeated Narayan or 






-A fine bust, with emblems, &c. 
of these figures are well pre- 
is oo ng a map 





Foe 



















11. Vishnu.—Of this and theo 
a few general observations will’ 
likeness of each. 

12. Bala Bihroo, or Bala Behroo.—¢ T 
A common name by which the youth ai 
they are fifteen years old. 

18. Kal Behroo, or Brighu.—Son™ 
time or darkness, black. He is famous 
creative influence, as he was the cause 
wife of Sugari, who before was childless, havin 
60,000 male children at a birth. ot 

14, Narsing, Avatar.—Another iestaipiapess: 
before-mentioned, issuing from a pillar, very finely, | 
done; strongly reminded | me el'S on 
muscular power; shoulder and b 
ing against the pillar, nigrepine ts 
hands; countenance wild and threat 

15. Kal Behroo—again. 

16. Garuda and Parvati.- 
My memoranda say, Parvati 
know whether on Garuda or not’: I 
useful to the gods, both as a 
for destroying their enemies: 
his war at Sans and vias 








..'. Garuda Parvati, before-mentioned as the 
wife of Siva. The word signifies “ mountain-born 
goddess.” 


From this we proceed to the 


Northern Gallery. 

1. Bal Budra, issuing from the Ling of Maha 
Deo, of whom he is the son. 

@. Vishnu and Lakshmi, the pervader of all things 
and his consort. 

3, 4, 5. Garuda and Paryati.—These are differ- 
ently designed, but the general outline varies but 
little. 

6. A Vaishnayas (Votary of Vishnu), with both 
legs fastened by a chain. 

7. Garuda and Parvati. 
~ 8. Vishnu. 

“9, Maha Deo and Parvati, and the bull Nundi, 


10. Ditto.. : 
“11. Garuda and Parvati, and below oti Ravan 


sedsppenting sid busy. This is a curious 








| by Raxan); these are skulls, « usual oma- 
totam 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Sir William Jones—The Oriental Continent superfitially known 
—Exterior of Keylas—Quit Keylas—Description of Das Ava- 
tar and Teen Tal, or Rama Swammy's Dwelling—Bhudism— 
Temple of Do Tal—Hints for the Preservation of the Temples 
—Quit Do Tal. 


In the foregoing summary of the gods I have 
strictly adhered to what I noted on the spot, Had 
I inserted one-fifth part of what the Brahman and 
others, who favoured me with their company, said re- 
lating to the heroes, of the extravagant fables con- 
nected with their lives and actions, I should have 
extended the subjéct far beyond all reasonable 
limits; or had I, to their long and miraculous stories, 
culled from works on the mythology of the ancients 
in an acknowledged form, one half of my book 
would have been devoted to a subject are means 
generally interesting. 

At the time alluded to, when these notes were 
written, Major Moor’s large work on Hindoo | - 
thology, which at Elora would have ' been, as i 
of reference, of the greatest assistance, persieey* 
rived in India. I, however, had a pretty good 









knowledge of the subject, and had a learn d Brah- 
a ay ee oe a paper, in 








ofte tad him to seek for remote and impro- 
sa bable inductions, which subsequent investigation 
} proved to have been, in some instances, er: 
roneous. Our knowledge at that time of Hindoo 
literature and science was very imperfect (and so 

it is now). Sir William never quitted Bengal. 
With all he did, and that was a vast deal for science, 
Mauch was left to be done: and although able men 
have followed him, none have possessed half his 
zeal or acquirements *. A wide field is still open, 
promising an abundant harvest; for truly we are 
yet in our infancy in regard to our knowledge of 
Tndia and its one hundred million of inhabitants. It 
; is. 8 very interesting country, and it is incredible 
\ Tittle it is known to the British public. There 
‘not one person in twenty that ever knew there 
"such a place as Elora. While every part of 
pe is ransacked and tortured, and every old 
wall and mutilated statue is honoured with 
lozen distinct histories, the vast continent of 
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{ a, . a ry , AY < 
ser : “- 
sj ala Sl 


phants, who paca front! the ¥ 

hall of Keylas, ‘These elephants : Y 
are very numerous, as they suppor 
temples and the adjoining 0 
shown as if in part only detached fro 
mass; while others are seen almost. 
from the wall: they are in different p 
few are fighting. The pyramidal : roofs ¢ 
these small temples are, like the large x 
ple, most profusely carved ; but hi 
too gross for description. ? 


The right and left left sides of the jan 
elaborately sculptured \ with the) 
the large poem called the Ra 


Ravan, at Lanca (Ceylon), | or 
wife; in which Hanuman ents: 
figure, with his legion of satyrs 
the battle. The Pandoos occupy 
in small rows, consisting 

men on elephants, and ¢ 















~outsic there ‘open fvanitdy 
nt. _ The mountain out of which the caves are 
‘exeayated is steep, standing upon a considerable rise 
free fYom much jungle or brushwood ; but having 
‘Sufficient wood and vegetation to give the path, and 
approach to it, arural appearance. From the path 
‘the view of the surrounding country is fine and 
‘Fichly diversified, intersected with hill and dale; 
and Nature, clad in her evergreen garment, gives the 
Tandseape a pleasing aspect. Leaving the path about 
fifty yards in front, the various excavations cut in 
the face of the mountain, with their pillars, win- 
dows, and figures, occasionally breaking the outline, 
give to the whole a singular and highly interesting 
appearance. Ax we perceive these venerable abodes 
‘peeping out aien the solid mass of rock, they nearly 
‘face the ; and the line of excavation, with a 
trifing - sd js north and south. The-altitude 
« che mountain or hill varies, but in no considerable 
te, At Keylas the elevation does not much 
‘one hundred feet, and Keylas from the top 
am wre peta iege than ninety feet. 
out of the rock in other 















” _ win Lapse hate 
tain So tag the East he is 
ng ica ad 
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point ; ee ae vow | 
}- would rather acknowledge: mngneronie 
statement. p 
It was impossible to get onthe pe 
from its insulated situation. From this front ai 
the retired, peaceful, and. beautiful, 
habitations of Elora are partially beholden; ‘ene 
ramidal roots only showing themselves... 
It is on approaching the gateway that we bi 
the beauties of « The Proud Keylas,” but which we 
must now reluctantly quit, to pursue our 
to the southward, or along the right hand rangeof 
temples and excavations, as we stand in front ; 
outside Keylas, \ ered Bc, om: 
Oct. 11. The first excavation is of no partic 
beauty or distinguished by its size or sculpt 
ornaments. The mind is not attuned to the. 
ing of an inferior object after, beholding the 
nificence of Keylas. Something more,sple 
required after the impression left by tl n 
excavation than this plain and, compa 
ing appearance among the i mt 
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> Gi Wittens dome both in its walls and pillars, 
"Where are two recesses at each end, and both stories 
have an-open front of six pillars and two pilasters. 
"Phe area in front has formerly had a square epart- 
| ‘ment in its centre; but it has fallen, partly from its 
| ‘expose situation, and from want of a trench®* to 
Cary off the x rain water, which has done considerable 
mischief, by having brought down large masses of 
pce and earth from the mountain: the inte- 
“however appears to have suffered no injury. 
1€ artists have bestowed the greatest pa’ «on the 
a pillars support the ceiling of both 
Wery finely finished mythological 
seul; 1 on the walls so arrested my at- 
ec to take the square of the 
. (My attendants were, so desirous of pro- 
ge deeaeeNepted and which anxiety they con- 
‘clusive of paying a tribute of 
toy the variety of ‘bonati fad: pees, 
: ity Ail SPE Be 78 ‘ 













cat 






nple consists of a lower and upper storys. 








more than take the size of 


find im my memorandum a long hiatu 
ink, the words “ to morrow” written. Ont! 
I forgot it; the next morrow ithad, fron 
lowing leaves closing upon it, quite pa 


sight, and» among” the variety of objects he 


deeply interest the mind receded « 


collection. How necessary in allipursuits is a 


stant reflection upon these lines: 


erp reersee happen Hag St) nee ea 
wiahtnnonrsae ee 


The length of the lower r 
“Avatar is one hundred and four fe 
height fourteen feet ten sactnd ~ 
has six pillars and two pilasters } 7 
stand seven other rows of very’ larg 
square pillars, supporting the ceiling 


‘The upper room contains a 



















which is considerably larger caer 


coal 























mn very “tea of the. Gen. 
: ig three spacious floors, distinet, and 
- over-each other, ascended by regular flights of 

- leading into the upper stories like re a an 
Mansion. Without any affectation, or the circum- 
| Jocution incidental to an inexperienced and modest 
futhor, I frankly confess my utter inability to do 
Seton the beauty of this extraordinary habita- 

_ tion : ite«great size, and the incredible labour that 
has been bestowed upon it, demand every attention. 

» The first. impression that the mind receives is so 

| overwhelming, that it possesses at first no inelina- 
| nate in detail, If Keylas, from its 
areas, and insular situation, stands 

i Teen Tal, from its immensity, of 
eavation, massive pillars, and rich sculptures, 
ark rivals its neighbour in grandeur, Although 
nt in design and exterior appearance to Key- 
ually demands the undivided attention of 

d be he ever so taciturn or indif- 
ks of antiquity i ee would be 



















to riot in! and what a literary treat:¥ 
of a classical and highly talented: 
while delineating these wonders! How tl 
Unknown” would banquet on these et 
ments of a past age, revelling im dek 
ancient walls and altars!» Albthat Ica 
will be a correct and if possible ay rtiev 
of this singular House. ~ 
We must first: premise seuvsniedl hh 


and is entered by a doorway eleven feet i h : nd | 


eight feet. two inches broad, left in 
whieh encloses the areasthiswallhas 


i baemnbenpnagrennysirege err = entrar 


leads us into a fine area, 
‘@eed a few feet. Here the. 
floors, or stories, appears to g 
front is open, and to each’s 
square pillars and two pilasters ; those on 
and third sterics Mpa 
division ; they are not ¢ ed in 






































ta Wei pick 
re height of the reise crowns of 
hing Sopher four inches. 
figures here also, but of no note. 
Hosdl-withtn’it Of rineteest feet by 


of which is two feet six inches 
Fthe large room ; the recess itself 
five inches in depth. This room, 
er Bs hy would be thought a won. 











having a gigantic figure of ‘Lakehacehie, 


(awinfetior deity) half brother of Rama :—he is it 


a.sitting posture, and two large figures of Baltaj 
ateon each side the door-way. The wall here 
againelessens. the size of the room, and interrupts 
the uniformity of the pillars; for, by leaving the 
_ wall standing; « portion is taken off to afford space 
for thé small rooms, that are, as it were, partitioned 
* off There are but six large square and ornamented 
pillars ‘that are entirely clear of the wall. At the 
futther end of the viranda is a sitting figure of 
Jambbu, a hero and partizon of Rama. Proceed- 






the ladioct excavation in the whole 
we consider its great dimensions; its 
































solitudes of Elora, thé reetioh would © 
This fine foom is not so high as the 
by fonr inches it is likewise four feet les 
the depth, inclusive of the recess, i @ 
greater than the apartment below > rut 
difference precludes the necessity of repeating the — 
distinct dimensions: the recess ouly otcupies @ i. 
of sixteen feet eight inches: the virands ie: ite 
by a door-way. On the left ofthe landm: 
a small room, not unlike a place allott 
or door-keeper. Facing the atieanst e 
or southern end of the viranda is a very: la 
figure of Sey Deo, or more commonly: S¢ 
the immortal serpent, but who’ subseq 
sumed the human form.» Next this 
left side continuing by the lateral ¥ 
arranged, the remaining brothers’ of 
Pan-Deo, or five deified ener 
the Pandoos, Great pains have b 
them by the artist. They are ve 
sented in high relief, admirably finish 
whole of them surmounted by a1 ind 






































Oooo Madha, a giant killed by Crishnas Z . 
or Padma, a representation of Vishnu, and 
or Suyda, a son. of Jambhu, who flourished 
e Lanca war. 
.. Thespace that should have contained a figure to 
with the figure opposite is occupied by 
the door-way. A gigantic figure of Rama Swammy 
: the room, and stands in a niche, descended 
by two steps, exclusively appropriated to himseli. 
Although in a sitting posture,he is upwards of eight 
feet high, and five feet across the breast to the 
shoulders. Fromhis countenance being besmeared 
re and oil, he has a fierce appearance, 
red ig not the distinguishing és/uk (mark) 
at deity. He is a personage of first rate import- 
e in Hindoo fables, and holds a rank of the 
_M. Sonnerat thinks he is the same 
Buddah ; while Sir William Jones holds 
fe the same person. The wars and 
saute". are detailed. in the .epic 
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elegance of style, far surp' 
elaborate work of Nonnus, entitled 
Other authors assert that Rama is th 
this, however, is no place to gointoa 
the kind. ‘or my part, I dare not ventu 
much less make an assertion, but leave it” 
more learned—for instance, to the néw 
Asiatic Society.” ‘The subject of Rami, or E 
and the Buddists, is so enveloped in obse rit 
still of such deep interest, that it is well th 
attention of the learned and curious; for it is a F 
ligion that has spread far and wide; of which’ ‘0 
China was the chief; and which it is said is 
nized in this country, at rem te 
fictitious god, represented with ° 
hair, and thick lips, supposed to bet 


Vishnu, and who probably in the a" s 


worshipped in more countries, and ' 
lowers, than any sect or religion of the present 

So much would not have been said i 
this kind, contrary to my former p: 
he is here in company with those w 
ates ert pe meer 
his wife Sita. To the 1 




















abit ery F pty Gherpeot that the 
| did not reject the whole of the Avatars 


OY e next figure is that of Madha, who rescued 
“Bitat,, which is a well finished figure, although he is 
sean -orof high rank asa hero; he has nei- 
or ornaments por attendants. Rama has several 
or familiars of a small size, sculptured 

7 person, particularly Lakshaman. 
f “The whole of this astonishing excavation is elabo- 
‘rately sculptured, and the ceilings have originally 
stuecoed and painted. The other principal 
ares are the seven Kis/tis, who sprung immediately 
mat, Atri, Casyapa, Vashita, Vissuamitira, 
age and Baradwaga. They were 
,men, of great austerity, and of divine 
; and from these Drahmadicas mankind 
ss it is concluded, by some writers, that 


a pel: paid of Site's parity nnd escape stil: takes 
ee sg teehee 
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signifies holy penitents. Wes 
we to go on with the ibjeeeet 


of the Hindoo mythology, instead 

Elora. fa: 
_ These seven figures are all in a s 
with a canopy over their heads. Asi 
is preserved in the countenances of a 
are painted with oil and red ochre, tl 
so tastefully or delicately laid on 
at home; and poor Sita is not at all ir 
her rouge, notwithstanding her high 4 
virtuous behaviour when in the power { 
rible fellow King Ravan. There at 
figures, well executed, and of 
ship, mostly in high relief: but h 
wrapt up in wonder at beholding th 
ment, that it is not in a fit news { 
pressions derived from viewing the sc 
sign of minor objects. This 
leratedy while viewing a rich % 
try from the viranda of the third stor 

gust temple; nor is that feeling: at 


ee 
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aes afford av easy ascent ; so that it may 
| be compared to.a large house, only that the mate- 
- rials out of .which it is formed, are a iittle more 
durable than brick and mortar. 

If we allow for the space occupied by floors of 
the two upper stories, the height of each story, and 
the forty-eight stairs, the height of this upper story 
 eannot be much less than sixty feet from the area 
I omitted to take the altitude, which might vail 
have been done by the plummet, but which I in- 
 considerately postponed—another instance of the 


result of deferring « task till to-morrow. Reader 
ot this entire temple wonderful ? or does it yield 


anialeanaat mentioned ba-Daneps or 
































quent to the Mabhratta co’ 
little attention will be b 
wonderful monuments of a 
in the preservation of tie 
employment of a body of chet 
fi cutting a few water-drains on the sun 
mountain, or in altering its eerste t is 
injurious to the roofs, and in other r 
sary in preserving from decay thes w 
cavations! We have pioneers not~ 
distant, who, during part of their 
or no employment of a very urgent we C1 
We have skilful officers esse thre 
nent young engineer officers, ' 
being so employed, and their serv 
valuable. One week’s labour in some 
preserve a cave for two centuries lo 
has made but little impression on many 
A powerful, scientific, and generots 
the English, ought not to allow” 
happen*to these mighty works, 
very little trouble, and by it r 
be Py inet if we do, w 





ving, iauenare eon their 
best to cau? these temples by powder. If we 
silently ‘allow local causes to injure them, which 
May in a great measure be easily prevented, we 
are not a jot better than these barbarians, who had 
the candour openly to avow their intentions. When 
in possession of Holkar, the Mabratta prince (as 
was the case during my visit), the thing was im- 
practicable. Now it’is not; and I humbly implore 
the chief civil and military authorities, who may be 
stationed not far distant, to ook to it. -How much 
seietice and posterity will be indebted to them it 
fis needless to urge. If they properly attend to 
bana few hints, they will deserve well of their 












| of no particular Meaty It consists simply of two 
: the upper floor containing a recess, 33 feet 
y 10 fect 8 inches; the lower story, 102 feet 2 
che s; and the breadth of the viranda witha the 
S, 8 feet G6 inches. The area is 102 feet 6 
g;'the depth of which is 25 fect 6 inches. 
» lea ‘to the ‘upper story, which is 7 











with the one we have just quitted, it 
in appearance ; and there prec ae 
figures here, 
Rama Chandra reigns ti ie ‘with. hi 
brothers, Bhurtajee and Chuttughun, _ Of these 4 
wo heroes I could gain no satisfactory elucidation, — 
Although the temple was named after them, no - 
mention is made of them in the Ramayana, or — 
among the Ramanauj (sectaries of Rama). ¥ 
There are but few other figures here, and none — 
of any note. The stairs are impassable, and very 
dilapidated; and what has been a lower or base- 
ment story is nearly choked up. You enter by — 
stepping over a small outer wall of the» 
The upper stories are, however, in gi 
Rama’s brothers, to whom the place is di li 
give the name, but the common appellatic 
pears to be Do Tal, or two stories. The e 
and design of the recess in the temple are 
inferior order to those in the 
this may perhaps be accounted for. by th 
being dedicated to a deity of higher ra 
tended for more solemn purposes 4 
whatever conclusion we may come to. 
on the inferiority of one hae te 
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CUAPTER, IX. 


Arched Temple of Visvyacarma—Conversation with. an 
srahman-—-Opinion on Sri Bhagvin, the Supreme—O 
of Colonel Fitzclarenee, Mrs, Graham, and Colonel Call. 
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We have but two more temples in. thin Seige 3 


one of a totally different aspectand design, from 
any We have hitherto seen. Tt is not the less ‘in- 
teresting on that account; for it is a perfeet and 
beautiful excavation, and deserying of the rninutest 
inspection: a labour with Which the traveller will 
be highly gratified. Tt is @ singular and unique 


piece of incredible labour, avd 18° enough ‘of itself 
to stamp the glory of any Gouhtry. Human in- = 


dustry and skill are here "seen in unequalled: per 
fection. This astonishing cavity is hewm out of 


the solid rock, penetrating 130 feet into it *; ex. 


hibiting a deep, spacious temple, having an arched 
or circular roof, a series of o¢tangular pillars reaeh- 
ing down the whole length of the temple to the 
farther or eastern end, where ‘stands an immense 
insulated hemispherical mass of rock, as an altar. 
in front_of it, are figures, as seen in the aceom- 
panying plate, which ae & ; view sate: : 
interioy of ue temple. tee 
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in th, with. a passage “ 
peer) inside of them. | 
‘the y production 


“head, or that these 
¢ recent date than the 


ver, is involved 


- from m beginning to 
#¢ remote chance, by 


from extensive oriental s 
im Various | pertw of In 
dozen quartos ‘won 
fond!” -exclaims ‘the eri 
have strove, however, to ¢ 
be ‘interesting ; } Nor have 4 
wong: ees 
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a bells now in use are 
he temples, at stated pe- 
é le ‘to worship, and they 


during the time of 


to the idol. To this pur- 
0 snable to suppose the gallery 
nn as pte ha it is a light, ele- 


Pr became communicative 
benign look and graceful, ‘ eal 


many gyettions, 


a a are 1 2 co tan 2 
their intercourse with polis ropean. 
who have done their best to Jemo alize a 
virtuous, ¢ and happy race of men, 

The name of cake ty or vau 
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‘its arch’d and pond’rous roof, — 

it a oh 


» it strikes an ewe 
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great Ged, the first cause, , in 
and inconceivable in power. He ¥ 
he Miplnany cuteness “at 








pil were the fayourite servants 
ma, wh om he thus honoured by giving 
ition 2 from which a ey hr view the 


alo little sitting. 
pious servants ought to be,, 
ans. acs 
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of rock, or rafters, arched, ‘and @ extendi r the 
beemerer neers = it seven 
inches thick’; and the entir ribbed in — 

ay. In the great | temple at rafters 
aré of wood—there for what ure ose intended 
wren ny na hey are too slender 
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- Mapas etary: Stich weres my cogitations, on a 
_ delightful day, in the front viranda of this splendid 
temple dedicated to the Lord of the Creation. 
 @pAs we have occasionally, in some modern books, 


_ adoxen pages:dedicated to more puerile and equally 
— superfluous subjects, } My one solitary page may mot 

_ therefore be highly reprobated. Personal narrative 
at Jagernaut isy however, rather out of place; as:a 
far greater personage than myself occupies a niche 

in this temple—I mean Bhud, er Budha himself; 
and bence, perhaps, the name of the excavation. | 
before saying a word more, not again 
ng ear & preceding page) into any disqui- 
on Bhudism. Iam not, however, to have it 
reed dons oon by those who have written 
Ks ty but who never were at Dora, 
have been in each temple there not 
qvainted at the same time with 
yal wih the mytholagy of the 
ea - has an arched roof, 
ste vont at its extremity, 












though they had not; seen my» mere 


























with its fat roof, and its nai 
temple of Budha—~particularly wi 
ing opinion of several Brahmnans and ot 
and unlearned, whom I afterwards's 
separately questioned, affirmed that the im 
Budha, or Bhud, and many of the figures hi 
ants and servants? The eamotoceion Tyas 
who accompanied me on @ sub 


similar testimony. The question, in fact, st 
One gentleman has made the assertion, ¢ 
think proper to follow in the: same 
inquiry or observation. | haveadheres 
saint imnobdintentinty thaidinabial nestic 
ism, but have merely stated what 
called for in-elucidation of thé fancifultheory 
The principal figures in this apartment/aF 
sentatives of Bhud and his 
naut, or as the Brahmans douldili 1a 
Budha, is represented larger than tit 
posture, cromndoggrds with his 
oon b Bijeesabo 

















y Hindoo or Mussulman, particularlysan 
of flowers on the. ceiling. Some of 
-pillars‘and parts of the halls have come in for 
| “slate of ornamental ‘embellishments. On 
a part of the chunam, the furrows of the 
very plainly to be seen. Some painted 
on the ceiling, that I could not make out, the 
Said Were meant for Budha, and that he 
was the Lord paramount, the Maha-Maha Deo, the 
Great) Gteat God. It is not often that a Brahman 
Will whter*the name of the innovator (Budha) ; here, 
: rer 2 and I beg to observe that no ad- 

¢ kind could | extract from therm 
bsequient visits to Visvacarma’s arched 

ple. oie. « parte re ote (ei 
: antag and en have been greatly in- 
» and a heavy charge was browght 

for having wilfully endeavoured 
chi ooonegaead ‘by trying to blow it 
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scideliatesaatrel act ascribed bo Ze 
should have laughed at the strange 404 cous: | 
tortions of countenance and. lamentable gre 
the assembled groupe, that atone visit, urns 
me, When unaccompanied by crime, religi 
is always respectable, to whatever class.it r 12 
long. My auditors (I having become speaker m 
turn, and read to them part of the annexed letter) — 
said, that if Aurungzebe actually did not, commit 
the atrocious act himself, he allowed, his. ey 
which, being held -but a short distance, 
rangabad, the temples were pacts dation 
insulted by his minions. + ont aay 
It iis well known. that > 
emergencies, or in his multifarious. — 
no eastern monarch personally was ever a 
ricious), squeezed his Hindoo subjects most 
cifully. The fanaticism of a religious Mahe 
is proverbial; and no men, when in affl 
possessing power, are more vicious, de 
tyrannical than Mussulmen), I ann of 
their: native - eceatal not at th i 


wo aiedhin 2678 than 
pe ar 
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which is conspicuous as the sun and moon. “AK 
though I, your well-wisher, have separated myself 
i “from your sublime presence, I am neverthcless 
- gealous in the performance of every bounden act of 


obedience and “loyalty. My ardent wishes and 
| services are employed to promote the 


Of the’ kings, nobles, mirzas, rajahs, and 

roys, of the provinces of Hindostan, and the chiefs 
of Ziraun, Turaun, Room, and Shawn, the inhabit- 
atits of the ‘seven climates, and all persons travel- 









can ~~ royal wisdom entertain @ 


)1 am ‘desirous of giving 23 much information 
fl tain Aurungzehe’s life, and in that of bis op- 
nt Sr i in the present taste for spectacle, 
dramatized without the aid of much fiction, The), 

} and beautiful views of Aurungabad, of | 


ca 
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et 


Aand and by water. This my inclination is ‘ 


















stances, im which. the male as nell as 
welfare is greatly interested, . *». 

“ I have been informed, that.eno: sums 
been dissipated. in, the preeadiiiinoala the de 
formed. against me, your well-wisher 5, 
have ordered a tribute, tobe levied to 














“ May it please your majesty, your 1 
Mahomed Jelaul ul Deen Akbar, .whose ne is, 
now in heaven, conducted the affairs of this empire, 
inequity and firm security for th pace of filty-twe_ 
years, prescrving every tribevof men, in ease. 
happiness, whether they were. followers of Je 
of. Moses, or Dayid, or. Mahomed.;, were 
Brahmins, were they of the sect of Di 
denies the eternity of matter, or of tl 
ascribes the existence of the world t 
all equally enjoyed his countenance: 
insomuch that his people, in g tit 


<a. 





















: OD the benevolent inclinations oft your 
gméestots, Whilst they pursued these great and 
generous: principles, wheresoever they directed 
their steps, conquest and ‘prosperity went before 
them; and then they reduced many countries and 
fortresses to their obedience. During your mar 
’s.reign, many have been alienated from the 
‘empire, and farther loss of territory must necessa- 
tily follow, since devastation and rapine pow unic 
versally prevail without restraint. Your. subjects 
oe foot, and every province — 
vi i ia depopulation spreads,.an 
mulate.... When indigence bas reach- 
habitation | the sovereign and his princes, 
dibethevendisionol his nobles ? As to the 
eee in murmurs ; the merchants com- 
Jhomedans discontented,the Hindoos 
titut and multitudes af people» meshed een 
ir nightly meal, are beating their 
rc t the day in rage and desperation, 
ea aa e dignity of the sovereign be pre- 
mopeines eens meres 
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emperor doses pokieaal aie 
devotee, will exact a tribute from Brahm 
rahs, Joghies, Berawghies, Sonassees; th: 
less of the illustrious honour of his Tim 
he condescends to exercise his power over the solitary 
inoffeusive anchoret. If your majesty places any 
faith in those books, by distinction called divine, 
you will there be instructed that God is the Godof 
all mankind, not the God of Mahomedans alone, 
The Pagan and the Mussulman are equal 
presence. Distinctions of colour are of his-o 
tion. It is he who gives existence. In your 
ples, to his name the voice is raised in prayer: 
house of images, where the bell is. 
is the object of adoration. Tovilify the religi 
customs of other men, is to set at-naught 1e | 
sure of the Almighty. When we deface a pict 
we naturally incur the resentment of ‘the ‘pai 
and justly has the poet said, Presume " 
or scrutinize the various works of F 
In fine, costasn yenoeaataatl 
is repugnant to justice; it i 
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r of departing day stil aay 
the setting sun, for it was the west: nor 
glories ‘of the mountain of Elora in the 
‘east, with its perforated front, abstract attention 

from the west, for there was England. In that little 
“Magical word how much is conveyed to the mind of 
the wearied sojourner in the arid plains of Hindos- 
tant It i is, but. a. pleasing delusion; for without 
friends or fortune, although the abode of every 
thing that,is.great and good, and worthy of exam- 
| ple, inal! nations, it is to many a stranger a com- 
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os CHAPTER Xt.” 


Temple of lndra<-Figures of Indrajand. 
racter.—Probable Derivation of 
Visitors—Lower Story of Indra’s Temple—Ins 
Temple of Parasu Rama—Great Temple of] 
Error of Dr. Robertson—Force ‘of ‘Religivee’ es 
Notices of the Lingham+-Numerous D 
Gallery. 


Tue next excavation® is an™ 


bitations, that, for grandeur and ‘size? supa 


temples in this range; and, eonsidé: 
variety of sculptural ornaments, 
large temple of Teew! Tal, and - 
Keylas, to which temple it has a- 
resemblance in design, except ‘that 1 
apartments hewm out: of the back or 
of the mountain; and inetea dof enti 
galleries, with the large figures; t as 
magnificent th een 7 
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men must have been of a different race to the present 
degenerate Hindoos, or the country and government 
must-have been widely different from what it is at 
the present day. One’s mind is so bewildered at be- 
holding these stupendous and immortal works, that 
the most frigid and taciturn person could not repress 
his feelings of wonder and delight in walking over 
these, temples, and habitations, fit residences for 
their gods only. The artificers have not only 
adorned the walls with pilasters, but I really do 
not think there are five square inches of the walls 
left undecorated, as minutely as it is perfectly 
‘ done, with figures, emblems of religion, tasteful 










Ciniinilinds incontinsited with a kind of medallion, 
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Indranee, seated as shown in: the» at, a 
that does, not explain their size, it is: necessary to” a 
mention, that they are of the Patagonian breed; as — 
Raj Indra, in his sitting posture, is nearly 7 feet 
high, and 4 feet 3 inches across the shoulders; 
and like a god ought to be placed, sitting om an— 
elephant, the emblem. of great, strength/and: sa-~ 
gacity. The Anglo-Indian will instantly discover 
in his countenance the contented; lank, sleek; well- — 
fed, vegetable-cating Brahmans of Upper Bengal of © 
the present day. The head is adorned with a kind — 
of tiara, something similar to the cap worn by 
Brihma now-a-days : the sacerdotal thread (Jaonee, — 
or Zennar) passes over his left shoulder. © © 

As this thrice-sacred string is wmiliar to all 
my readers, a few words. ow it ot be un 
acceptable. reba Det 

Over the left shoulder is the Zennar, or sacer-— ye 
dotal thread. ' This: insignia of divine priesthood 
must consist of three threads, alluding to the triad, 
or Trimurti (Brahma, Vishau, and Siva): - 
thread, measuring 96 hands, is first twisted 't 
gether; then they are folded again, taking 





















































the subject. “I observed, being in a merry mood, 
‘about me, that probably they were éon+ 
structed by Aurungzebe. The frown of ineffable 
contempt and disgust that overspread the hitherto 
placid countenances of the Brahmans, dressed in 
their white graceful garments; the scowling con- 
traction of features of some characteristically-attired 
afd ornamentedfakeers;' two fanatics, perfectly 
naked *, béesmeéared on the breast, shoulders, and 
forehead with) red ochre and brown clay—their 
whole frame daubed over with oil and the dust of 
wood-ashes—their hair’ thickly matted, and ap- 
: ‘in parts to a brick-dust colour, reaching 
to their: knees 5 the uplifted hands and eyes of 
four fat Vaishnavas :—the appearance of 









to ts ey ot i 
wretches, reclining on a heap of ashesyin a state of perfect 
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this motley assemblage at my* 
Autungzebe was highly picturesqu 
of my Siphauees, in their neat undress~ciotnes, 
although Hindoos; ailirming, with a look: ofself au 
importance and gratulation, that it Bt 
said’ it. Near these stood, dressed incall theidtips: ete) 
pery and pride of a petit-maitre (which the dege~ 
nerate descendants of the Portuguese are’ soifond> 
of), with measuring tod and:line, conscious of his: 
importance as deputy ‘surveyor, and affecting ‘tor 
look wise and knowing, my second: 

Last, and not least, the author himself, with 
camp-stool and note-book, clad in only three artielon: 
of white linen, viz. shirt, jacket, and tr 
feet to them. All these curious figures, cor 
gated in the spacious and beautiful upper: er 
Indra’s temple, would have presenteda picturesque, 
group not often met with in drawings,’ ‘or described | 
on paper: the latter being the eo i‘ 
offer for its insertion. 

Descending by a flight of stairs 
the southern end of the’ temple , we an 


















—— Hiaivelfidt™béen ‘finished; and what has’ been’ ex- 
ot of equal Workmranship to the apart- 
we have just quitted. The figure of a Rishis, 
on the outside, above the lower room, 
aon finished, or else its proportions and 
- Surface hive been’ injured by its exposed situation. 
th not far in front of the temple, is s 
Inte tone figure of an elephant, standing, whose 
‘back is just geen over the wall: it is 19 feet 4 inches 
‘Tohig, anid'8 fect 11 inches in height. The height 
‘of thé rock at this part of the excavation may be 
‘estimated ‘at’ about 40 fect: that on the opposite 
‘Bide Of the “area is ‘a few feet more in altitude. 
taeeea ‘éréa' onthe’ north ‘side of the’ moun- 
ht i pt, and Chik Slept lidns, 
cits, musica ‘instruments, -&e.’ The depth of 
ny includinigy a recess With a figure’ of Pur- 
iita, i 92 fect 4 inches ; Breadth So feet; and 
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first... Dam or aeoenae - tour | 
hope I possess sufficient integrity to ackno’ | 
a neglect rather than insert hae heb am ae 
ignorant. ny os OS Be 

To palliate, not petite my inattention, J quote 
the observation of Mr. Matthews, in his: yery in- 
teresting “ Diary of an Invalid.” Speaking of Mr. 
Eustace’s account of St. Peter’s.at Rome, he says: 
« [tis remarkable thatscarcely any two books agree 
in the statement of its dimensions.” This is 2 
cusable with an Englishman in Ataly : 
solitary individual, with many local 
without any. guide or Se ee | 
meet. with indulgence. The reader Hit we | 
in a hot.climate, wandering over the mounts 
Blora, and prying into every nook ani 
inches deep in dust, in Aarne e 









































| jon naa The obelisk is, of the same 
order of architecture, only that it stands. upon a 
_ square, base. There is a passage round the plat- 
form, between the. pillars and the wall of the Sanc- 
tim Sanctorum, which contains a figure of one of 
the Menus. 

oe dt would, be impossible for the ingenuity of man 
»teearye and.crnament an edifice more elaborately 
» than, this i is, patticularly, its singularly shaped roof. 
“his rook, in) most of its parts, is a copy of the roof 
-joftheytemple of Keylas. This pretty little place 
-tofeworship is a square. of eighteen feet one inch; 
simp heightoit) is twenty-seven: feet four inches. 
| nn height 
obelisks within the area of Keylas. There 

i 40, the faney of the artists who. formed 
‘dinary works ; and no earthly purpose 

sliskwor -elephanthe applied to*. 
eee where. this temple has 
forty-four-fectisix inches in dépth 
ht ine «Bh. wall has been deft 

: mela sl 


ene o seesaite ne thea 


















will, in the course of ti 
*3o2 Ouseiscmnind.ie: a0 r 












stottelaaitaniensall ; 

was. This is’ evident; from: pra 
being buried in the accumulated soily the 
parts being only visible*. As this-intei ; 
the front view for the most part’ — 


we can readily imagine that ‘fi 
down from the top of the 1 
and that some of the seulptured pe 
posed rock, have, from time ‘and® 
elements, fallen to the ground. e 

with brushweod, bonsslinapiaiaians owth of 
and with the south-west winds (generallye 
driving and carrying rere | 
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ses by any writer, Sioa; there was a likeness 
im,the oil-vessel to. the Yoni (circular frame, ‘&c.) 
in; which the light itself is placed. 
wih have my doubts whether the large ciated 
altars. im the arched-roof temples at Elora, Karli, 
and Canarah, are not large Linghams, A careful 
observer will\see.a great similarity of shape, al- 
though a part is incomplete. However, it is a mere 
flying suggestion of mine; unsupported by any 
guthority:s as, well as.whether the large wide- 
ent that surmounts these altars 
Rd been borrowed. from, the expanded 
hood of the Cobra Capello (hooded snake), which. I 
: 10 seen in distant. parts of India, 
tl top-of 1 the Ling stone. These are 
; ; worth the consideration of those. who 
cs hart mythology wi 4). ite to 
}symbol pane repisindeos onreieunen'y 
| allyparts, than the altar and Ling, of 
pecan women constantly ne- 
e ere oe 






























beatae her, In Saintes wre upposed te 
inflicted by the gods: We know of allu ‘ 
to the subject in St. Luke, in the titer pa 

20th Wwenees vuepee® arene hata - tw cae 





but he and his consort are more than ever'scalp- 
tured in this wall. By a reference tomy" “sa 
papers, I find a room of similar shape, vito 
a large room, having figures on the ss 
taining a Lingkam, is met with both in ' 
phanta elope Am! 

. ea Sri) temple in Salsette. oon 

. This digression: as. 
excused, as it is an emblem r 


bat as freqtently met wit a 
; Peoa es oni 


PT aki 

















f Maha Deo: and his « ms with 
the ded daeters is upheld by Rayan, with 
his ten hands, eight of which are employed in sup- 
porting ‘the happy couple. Two monkeys (Hanu- 
mans) are appropriately introduced, as it was chiefly 
by the aid of the: able generalship of Hanuman, and 
his long-tailed followers, that Ravan failed; who is 
punished by being obiiged to support the heavenly 
pair, 
In a preceding page it will be seem that Sita 
was guiltless of any participation in the act: of 
Ravan: “The next figure that deserves a detailed 
notice is a remarkably well-executed figure of Vira 
Budra; having eight hands. One holds up the 
slain body of Diruz Raj ; the second, with a spear, 
piercing the body of Dytaseer ; the third, extended, 
holding a snake; two hands sustaining a eanopy 
Moose drapery; oné striking Eravadti (the ele- 
nt-of Indva) onthe head ; one holding a vessel, 
to receive the blood of the victims :— 
me eee aessins: The countenance of 
hee ruinary aud» popular hero is wild and 
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low is sitting, quite unconcerned, Lak: 
Venus Marina, the sea-born: - goddess: 
She is consort of Vishnu. She presid re 
riages and prosperity. She iarooediuhd iti! P 
and Seraswatti (the consorts of Brahma and Maha — 
Deo). As this worthy lady occupies hundreds of 
pages in Hindoo writings, all allegoricalvand fabu- 
lous, it would be a waste of time to say any 
about her. The fables have neither ingenuity 1 
interest to recommend .them to) a len 
notice. Lakshmi is a very common name ‘ 
Hindoo women. rT 
Diruz Raj, of very Boner in a sitting p 
is on the left-hand side of the 

club in his hand, ‘and the sacerd 
his: shoulders. ,On the right-hand si de 
figure of Mahi Deo, dancing; and sutrow led. 
some smaller figures, admiring ‘his « a ity i 
the ball Nandi is looking on, with b 
vity, unconcerned at the frolic g 
The other figures cut on the: 54 
temple are of gigantic seta 





























ees unknown personage. Most of Hout, fh 
: ell known in the Ramayana : Ravan as the de- 
stroying king of Lanca; Raj Diraz, or Diruz, as 

having been killed by Rama; Pavan, the regent of 


the winds, as. being the reputed father of Hanu- 
Man, and Vira Budra, as a son of Siva, a cele- 


brated warrior. The Ling and Nundi_are his at- 
tributes... Had he but the usual number of arms 
it would be a very fine figure. 
» Where jis another fine group of figures on. the 
right-hand side, from’ the, entrance, consisting of” 
Brahma, Vishnu, Dirvz Raj, Ailyah, and Parvati’s 
parents *, celebrating the marriage or reconciliation 
of Maha, Deo and Parvati. Brahma, sitting, is 
ad officiating ; as priest, having the Oles, and a 
.'. The former are leaves on which the Vedas 
ures) Were | written 3 the Lotus is the emblem 
bly lhe ena Nerayani, as she had rer erty 
as th: ; was nt the creation of the world, it is scarcely 
| Of Ailyab,, and her:seduction 



















were at FROME: 








of female beauty, and is held acai not 
Tidia, but in’ Egypt, Thibet, and Nepanl;” 
which some uotices will be given in as 
page. In front of this assembly are” the 
cuts, carved on the floor, where Vishiin 
in the rear of Bralmma. There are’ ‘some™ 
figures, composing the heavenly train. wos Hae 
Not far from this is ‘a standing’ female”figure, 
unknown by name, accompanied ‘by’ a vee ml 
figures. Probably these are representations: 
Gopia, the early companions’ and” playfellows*of 
Chrishna (Vishnu).° It is, however, problematical 
whether they would find’a place in the same temple 
with Brahma and Maha Deo. od bin $f. 
We will say no more ; for’ after those whom, from 
‘their size or high rank, we have noticed, a 
suffitit, for one temple, of the fabled a host has’ 4 
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given. me 
We observe that Brahma is at last Gistinetly re 
gs Some of the figures’ are’ * lin dra 
: the Yhale with the commoti ‘cloth 
ahs), and cummerbund passing’ betwe 
thighs and round the middle, . They have e 
el maa ots ra. 
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= Brahma shotld be repre: 

' creating capacity, in ith thee 
as in his preserving and 
happy. illustration, by the iettinada 
influence this deity is.said:to. 
find his image thus. distinguished im tt 
in any other of the temples.” 





ee ite ce 
,of Nilacantha-—Few Altars to Beakma or Se~: 



















8 nion—Temple of 

: Si ltt es a sts distinguishes these two temples fi 
: r cage 7, Remarks. bours; the Lingham and the, bull.2 
io arse served where Brahma and Vishnu reside 
cS Tax) temple we are about to survey is, like the and! there are also the figures ¢ 
ae. sacred.to the holy state of matrimony; for females, wearing high daeeee 
| : blessedness* forms no part of the Hindoo they are not of any rank mmethe- 

| ofj happiness, although sects of Fakeers de- ) scribed, by .any» attributes or « 

- Votes their dlife,to rigid celibacy.. This place is name: thus, whilst we distinet 


called Junawassee, er abode of Hymen, which is Lakshmi,eand Sita, theséupretty. 9 
wplayed: in ithe. figures. of Heit, and Lakshmi.in nameless. They may, probably, ha 

randay:.The other figures in this apartment maids or attendants ; bas, 

op RE © ers of the Hmdoo Triad, as. might have filled, it is'¢ 
mn tt excayation. It is singular, that share’ of beauty, and oe chastely ie 


artist. 


sdaha 


= 


marry young, and. are betrothed. in their in- 


evel 3 with ‘their youth and ripen with, their 


‘st io} 1 ean ‘ot én, ‘as thé Brah- 





nape sna ' 
be ae : coin 
: ites, too, are often applied to 
44 ‘The son of one of the prineipal 
*¢ the original in another character 
Silivsin dex these Ramas, for instance ; one 
idithe;same person, although different descents 
or - dit. is+a heterogeneous subject, and 
arlawyer to make ont their deeds, 
most profound genealogist to trace them 
= galery accuracy. Theories may be laid 


aeeptotiennes may be twisted and tortured by 
something is made ovt of the 












cae a 










We 
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A with some fancifel theory,of his. own. 
he Wwe acmative of Poona: he was fond 

 Ballajec, Lakshmi, and others, and 
dese ee ia salle thovsensples- 
























sterious fable, s 

of ‘he difiale'and 
mythology: wnt) 34. BIPORIEE 
» On the right-hand sidevot J 


of Kumara, having his belly eh 
Kavmari. Kumara is anotk 
whilst the female was eanid wpe rksk 
niche is oecupied here with’ the Vara 
Boar incarnation, being the third desee 
nw; the world (Prithivé) resting on 
he is trampling on Seys' (serpent) who su 
became incarnated, under the name < 
emblem of eternity. on é 
regarding the intricate s' 
deified personages meer 
ahy particular Avatar, ‘oceurs in | 
respect to Seys; =n a een ie neo 
necessary not to mention the varie 2 
or personifications ‘of the deit, 
ages. The casts in benoit 
oy a on stone, — 
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icc hteatanen: Misery has, however,found its | 
way into this gay:party. On the right hand sid¢ of, 
- thelarge recessis.a singular groupo! poor,emaciated, 
skeleton-lgoking’ figures, in the last stage of ex- 
haustion, so welb executed, that the bones are seen 
through:their wretched covering of parched skin. 
Wecould almost: suppose. the artist must have had 
aliving-subject'to copy from. The group consists 
of aimiser; his wife, son and daughter, holding out 
their"hands; supplicating either for food or some 
property;:which two thieves are represented in the 
aet of carrying off. - The Brahmans explained to 
me-thatithe familywere very wicked; that they 
had plundered the temples and people, and hoarded 
theill-gotten wealth; that the misers wereafterwards 
i RR and;to perfect their wretchedness, 
ta helpless state people were ordered to earry 
y’ their substance before their eyes. : This, if 
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TEMPLES AT ELONA. as 

(Time or Satur) dancing away, ith all his: sight. 
with @ set of musicians (kala signifies black; ‘kal, - 
devouring). Whether Biroo Kabbe meentfor Siva.) 
or Brigoo, the son of Brahma, is uncertaimiie) {ox 

in the hall is a: group of Maha Deovand:his:wife’ 
Parvati, playing at chaosure, very prettily explained « 
by-the sculptor. Parvati,by the motion of her right» 
hand, appears to be inclined for a “ rows’ whilst! : 
Nareda, son of Brahma, a kind of Mercury-orumés-» 
senger of the gods, who sits near them, is doing his: 
best to accelerate a fray by his look and motion,» 
and which he succeeds in, for a very, unconnubialy 
scene is sculptured below; and, as if in derisionyof » 
the earthly folly in these two gods, a grotesque 
looking figure is ludicrously exposing to: views jim ; 
the most irreverent manner, his. bare:‘posteriorss; — 
What ean gods and goddesses expect when they so, — 
demean themselves? Such: unseemly quarrelling ‘ 
is very bad in us frail mortals;:but when gods fore! _ pie, 
get themselves, they are surely entitled to ridicule 
and» contempt: the whole group peer : 

This figure wes the only jocular om 

visible in this range of 
quite sufficient of theane 

























excavation. Divested how- 
Mtliane ‘elegant ‘supporters, the pillars here 
“te, for the most part; profusely sculptured, and on 
open entrance in Junuwassee, where 
—— the“two pillars and two pilasters are placed, this 
_— ‘tentiplo is:adorned by several pretty female figures; 

— Bathaving onte seen a more splendid entrance to 
“W6cess than this tenrple possesses, we look to each 
“oneeseding excavation to excel its neighbour; and 
Hit doesnot do that, vor rival it, there is ‘a feeling 
che. ible dissatisfaction in the mind at not 
Mia constantly delighted and: amazed. This 
wever, towards the workmen, is: both 
. The faculties of human 


these surprising places ;and that 
ely ped and large is ex- 
much, ‘Phose persons, however, 















Niikantha, Visvacarma’s : 
temple, Dhurma > Linga, and~ 
taking them in suecession of ran 
‘duce-a higher gratification, 
manent impressions: on thesnaindy tl 
the large temples fetch the:paliond 
wards. dvam free. poi at a shi 

of disappointment is not, ys xe 
arriving at a‘ smalleand infetiog' 
however, is "by no means ended i 
We are now visiting, which, for its sizes) 
the. great variety. of seulpture, * 
elaborately carved pillars and pilast: 
temples in the large. recesascin iafuniats im 
On the wallof the reeess is . 

of Jancka (father of Sita); while G 
Govinda are sitting, pehansedainail 
A'great number of figures suroand 
spectators and» attendants, one of wi 
sanctified cocoa-nut*, Feyw.,ceremoni 
ducted without aw offering ef ¢pcoar 
iene: wah op to. Rens tae Jeli 


— 




























whole one, psi fesieeiet ec 
temple stands hard by, and ge- 
ik oF pool of water. 
Dilalis ihn piitaie why the cocoa 
oo | ‘sacred : a few words in explanation 
wil will suffice. It affords both meat and drink, a 
spirit ‘an excellent vinegar, a fine and 
Z > ewer make a cable, by which 74gun 
. have safely rode out heavy gales of wind, 
__whenithe Europeaii ones have parted; the trunk, 
= nasa, rafters for houses; the leaves, 
dj make good walls and roofs for large 
ious to wind and ri gee re prt 
sheai-tiais iis Ww odm ght ghined 
| ial initenenteags held the’ Portnguese | 
a a kind of military surveillance jn,}809,, 1 wasssta 


mot Ewe by » 88, many others did, in one of these 
‘consisted of a hall, about. twotre font: 5 


Pe ata ee 
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each tree pag Pores ne. 
government. A small grove of cocoa-nut 
little fortune to, a native ;,and)1 
Europe is. so generally, useful.» 7 | 
value and properties ‘are, porereresiions 
land, and, the nut. being delineated :in, the; abiove 
group of. figures,;,I, hope ie be eancneedi-Siesilie 
digression. breton $k orgittive: Alea? 
Theresare but two more compartments ofifigutes:: — 
on, the walls, of, the, asvuide Saas 









These are nopresented .on ocighea ten 

side of the small: recess, at..the endef the»halle’ — 

Nearly the whole wall of the right-hand. ree 

filled up with a representation of «the »e 

observed at the new moon.) sina 
ss ssn d of th a 










































va cow likewiee:: A 
thecstasy run after a cow, and think 
arly happy if he ean but catch some 
i ine. to drink and. wash his face with : 

P is the Hindoo who is thus biessed before 
sand prayers. Sothat it will be 
at the cow “, as well as Nundi, is held in the 
. Net,with all their veneration, Ihave 
instances where both bull and cow have 


: = by low-easte Hindeos—instances 


in’s humane act of parliament was 
d:for; for, besides severely beating, and 
1 tail almost of, when the animal is-restive 
_ more common, if he will not 
he d, than to stuff ap his: nostrils 
et: bal Tivo ile; grsiic 
,and necessarily rises off the ground. A 
) -Hindoo, or. -a priest, like persons of the 



















re joan ‘of he's 
not, I believe, be Abie reve 
writing T make’no teens 
critical opinions “Y allow my “utter "i 
Occasionally, while’ eansrbing my 
I have been sadly ae og 
stances, unlooked-for and unco 
U'may add, the impediments T me 
my hands being contracted, and * 
sight of my right eye ae 

and the remaining ohe  oceasion 
cloud floating before it, from sy 
aftr writing tod many p: 
sight, from the same cause; 
or révisé’ any thing’ in’ my’ ale t 
independent of these bodily afflictions 
to the reduction of my income to’ al 
dato: onde oe te the 
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ed with oil and red ochre, the peculia: 
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ie. over + the universe; the seven heavens were 
_ formed; dnd. the-seven worlds were fixed in their 
there to remain till the great dissolution, 
 whemall things shall be absorbed by God. 
* God seeing the earth in full bloom, and that 
vegetation was strong from its seeds, called forth, 
_ for the: first time, intellect, which he endued with 
various! organs and shapes, to form a diversity of 


ahimals,-with: five. senses—feeling, sight, smell; 
tastej and hearing: but to man he gave reflection, 
J ~ to raise him above the beasts of the field.” 


it remains now to say something of the type of 

' + Maha Deva(Siva), the bull Nundi, the emblem of 
_ divineijustice. The bull Nundi; like the Apisof 
Osiris, has worship paid to him. A white bull is 

_ preferred. The vehicle of Vishnu is an eagle; 
that of Brahma, a swan. These coincidences re- 
_ mind us of the white bull of Europa, the eagle of 
- Supiter, and the swan of Leda. Not only in India, 
and Egypt, was the bull worshipped 
le of light; and I believe opinions 
ined that _ eonne of daca 












es ‘peacocks sare found 



















are held in- high veneration; and: wh ore 
soldiers are stationed, the most positive o1 
issued, by the local authorities, ) mo 
be offered to them. On this subject:a 
incidence occurs in the: first — 2 
chaptér, 22d verse: rion oft sinh 
“ For the king had at sea-a: ware iH 
(Tarsus); with the navy of Hiram (Tyne).2- 


other should distinctly mention these animals: ame 


and a natural question arises on it: Forswhatepurs — 
pose could Solomon. import: apes and pea : 
On this question am re 
hazarded. We know that the H wi 


yond the Indus. Instances: noeticstee ial 
doos of high character, pipers Rt ab 

Persia, have for a time been deg : 
caste. It is very probable that many 
stitions of the Egyptians, and: o' 

















) was that: Been which 
emp ZW AME Tie tater, and which the 
saats verse before cited more fully expresses} ‘ the 
origin and founder of all things.’ Whence this no- 
lon - arose, unless from a tradition that he first built 
shrines, raised altars, and instituted sacrifices, it is 
not easy to conjecture: hence it came, however, 
that his name was invoked before any other god— 
that, in the old sacred rites, corn and wine, and, in 
later times, incense also, were first offered to Janus 
—that the doors or entrances to private houses 
were called Januw, and any pervious passage or 
thoroughfate, i in the plural number, Jani, or ‘ with 
two beginnings "—that he was represented holding 
9 Fod, as Suardian of ways, and a key, as opening 
hot gates only, but all important works and affairs 
of 1 d—that he was thought to preside over 
ig, or beginning of day—that, although 
year began regularly with March, yet 
-Thonth, named Januarius, was con- 
of the twelve: wherce the whole 
ed tobe “under his guidance, and 
solemnity by the consuls  in- 
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than which there can hardly be a more momentous 
national act, was made by the military consul’s 
opening the gates of his temple with all the pomp 
of his magistracy. The twelve altars and the 
twelve chapels of Janus might either denote, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, that he leads and 
governs twelve months ; or that, as he says of him- 
self in Ovid, all entrance and access must be made — 
through him to the principal gods, who were, toa 
proverb, of the same number. We may add, that 
Janus was imagined to preside over infants at their 
birth, or the beginning of life. 

“ The Indian divinity has precisely the same cha- 
racter. All sacrifices and religious ceremonies, all 
addresses, even to superior gods, all serious composi- 
tions in writing, and all worldly affairs ofn nomen 
are begun with an invocation of Ganesa; a word ~ 
composed of isa, the governor or leader, and gana, 

a company of deities, Instances of opening | busi- 
ness auspiciously by an ejaculation to the Janus 
of India (if the lines of resemblance here | 
will justify me in so calling him) might, 
plied with ease. Few books are b 
words ‘ Salutation to Ganes;' Get: Ray ae 
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rs _ As Doorga, or active vir- 
cult Mibnamebant « ces vene- 
ration; and to this day, in Bengal, great rejoicings 
_ take place at the Doorga Puja. Humat sacrifices 
were formerly offered to this Hecate, or Proserpine. 
_ Bengal was the great seat of her superstitions. In 
the Calica Purana, one of her prayers, it is en- 
| joined,—* Let princes, ministers of state, coun- 
| sellors, and vendors of spirituous liquors, make hu- 
man sacrifices, for the purpose of attaining pros- 
. perity and wealth.” 
. “Let the victim offered to Devi (Parvati), if a 
| buffalo, be five years old; and if human, twenty- 
five.” —Ibid. 
. The immolation of a human female is strictly 
forbidden. I have seen most horrible-looking casts 
of Parvati as Maha Cali, with the mouth distorted, 
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tongue protruded; nails very long, and curved; 
human skulls and snakes suspended round the 
Enel and oad on a dead body. 
: next under our notice. As the Pre- 
8 more beneficent, his attributes more 
us Gppearance more pleasing. He may 
iteract the evil produced by Maha 


_and presenting large fangs, rather than teeth; the | 
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represented sleeping on the ik has four hands; 
his colour is dark blue—he holds a lotos: one of his 
chief ornaménts is the conéh or chank-shell (the 
buccinum); hence he is likened to Neptune, and 
again to Jupiter; his vehicle an e, sometimes 
with a human body. He is per sf ; 
riding on the large serpent Seesha, the symb 
eternity. He has probably more worshippers than 
the other two gods of the triad. renerally speal ad 
ing, his followers may be comprehended under the 
title of Vaishnavas. 1 only purpose offering a tine 
summary of the chief divinities :—to go beyond that, 
one would be involved in an inextricable labyrinth 
of elaborate allegory, diffuse fable, mystic legends, 
all enveloped in deep obscurity and extravagant 


fiction. 







Rama appears before us at Elota. He is an 
Avatar of Vishnu, and worshipped by a peculiar see 
called Ramatu. Sir W. Jones thinks hint the 
as the Grecian Dionysos, and probably as the so 
Cush. Rama, like Dionysos, was a great c 
queror: the latter headed an a c 
manded by Pan, while the io Saas red ‘ 
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ae eosaiin ago. It is well 
he os ean we write Ellichpore, is pro- 
; nounced by the natives Keleehpore (the place of Eel). 
i oe Ellora, the natives, Maho- 
and Hindoos pronounce Yeroola, as did my 

, who was a native of Poona. The Mus- 

| —_eenenncnentde somewhat similar, save the 
fiction regarding the maggots and the cure ef the 
’ Eek Raj. They say he first excavated the caves; 
then, being pleased with his handy-works, he tried 
| his ingenuity upon the mountain at Dowlutabad, 
whith certainly is nothing but a huge mountain of 
o¢k hewn all round, insulated, and one entire mass 

4 ping. This strong fortress is the key to the 
: Pride: Tts Hindoo name of Deo Ghur (Fort of God) 
‘assimilates with its vicinity to the houses of the 

_ gods; but then, if this is the fact in what regards 
what becomes of the name by which it was 
host ooo: as Tagara? or, ney 



















Rother ‘den of its-wahad sind ealipel 4 
mentioning that it was betrayed iff 1 
fornier governor, Fatté, to Mahobet; for an a anual 
pension of 25,000/. These acts of treachery are 
as common in Asia as they are uncommon with us. 
To the fidelity of the British character, ond our 
non-interference in the laws, customs; and,above 
all, the religious prejudices of the matives,dowe 
owe our power and prosperity in India. Once let er 
us become demoralized as they are, and 
interfere with their institutions and « 
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‘posed divine descent. In possessing all the learning 


‘a ofthe country, they obtained all the power; andito 


“this ;day-they fill the highest offices in the native go- 
‘vernments, even at Mahomedan courts. Their persons 

- aréheld sacredand in the highest sanctity. That 
the temples of Ztora were the seat of learning as 
Well'as of religion, is admitted by the Hindoos; and 
also that inthose glorious retreats science was cul- 
tivated, and its benefits disseminated by the younger 

- Brahmans, who occasionally quitted their abodes to 
seek for employment at the native courts. There 
isjin*factya tradition that Zeratoosht (Zoroaster) 
during the time of Hystaspes, visited the Brahmans 
‘inethe caves:or temple at Garri-pouri, (Elephanta* 
island) y-and: while residing there was initiated in 
a different learning and sciences, with which he re- 
is ‘thin Porphyry mentions Zeratoosht retiring to 
im Media with the instruments and knowledge 
all the King Slay a Brabiman, though convicted of all 
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GENERAL. OBSERVATIONS ON, BORA. — oe 


period ‘the Brahmans were in a high ‘ tat 
vilization and refinement, nor could any place be* 
fitter abode for jearned men than the: > houses — 
at Blora, the work of their own hands and the re- 
sidence of all their gods. It is these men that the — 
missionaries ought first to subdue and convert::the 
rabble will soon follow ; but preaching to the mul- 
titude on things utterly incomprehensible to-them, 
and to shake a faith so firmly rooted as the Hindoo 
by mere preaching and holding forth in vilioges : 
and fields, is.as the breath of man rith 
a stormy wind. I love the Hindoos, and do not | 
like to see them calumniated. by men sometimes 
more ignorant than themselves, and nota 
more virtuous. » Ife man! will open 
view with an unprejndiced vision, hes 
to admire in the Hindoo characters) Wi 
and prejudiced men, half fanatie and half ma 
proper to vilify pepe nth wm 
nt, and /oyal peop e,because’ - nal 
ee -cduatirieia forefathers, and-take-up a ree’ 
the mere fiat of a foreignery ane 
about which in fact some of 
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adiiiandiate, Seeaalad Sdiceas established amidst 
the thunders and commands of the, Most High. 
The propagators of it performed miracles,—the way 
was made straight,—the event had been prophesied, 
and the prophecies were fulfilled. The inspired 
writers foretold miracles and wonders, which were 
duly‘accomplished. The awful event was decreed, 
and men became Christians; but what signs have 
we to'give'to the Hindoos ? When we tell them it 
is the will of the Most High, and that their time 
is ‘come, they laugh us to scorn. When the Al- 
mighty thinks fity the “ saving health”’ will be spread 
among all nations, without the aid of us poor help- 
Jess wretched'mortals. ‘The motives may be good, 
aud “T'believe are so; but radical conversion is 
utterly impracticable of accomplishment, and the 
"experiment is fraught with vast difficulty and 
@ahger.' ‘Savages may be easily converted, for 
they will receive and believe any thing, particu- 


_ Tarly if attended with novelty and a promise of fu- 


re esrcang but the case is widely different with 


‘ and enlightened people of India. Some- 
eis. required than mere preaching and 
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hence, offer on it a few ret = 
during my long sojourn in the eeeaae 
doostan. One word more :—where is the distinction — 
between the Brahman of (Blora* wotshippinguthe — 
representative form of God ima) nd . 
Catholie worshipping the saint on canvas? None 
that I can perceive. Bat ~idiecpatianenaaat 
Quentin Durward on the subject im the 2d: Vok 
Pp ir | 
« That the object of his devotion was misplaced 
was not the fault of Quentin; andits purpose being 
sincere, we can scarce suppose it amaeceptable,to 
the only true God, who.regards they motives and 
not the form of prayers, and. in whose eyesthe sins 
cere devotion of a heathen is more estimable.than — 
the specious hypocrisy of a Pharisee,” siti 3 
Compare the unaffected homageof 
to the stiff-necked, proud, selfish Christians 
preference decidedly rests with the. poor heathen, ay 
St. Luke has admirably noticed. a a 
20, verses 46. and 47. & 
During my stay at bore nt mtn inte! 



















If any radical cures 

Were effected, it was by means of a good dose of 
calomel. “One cure was ascribed to me which ought 
to'have: been ascribed to nature: it was extracting 
‘along: worm (Narroo) from the foot between the 
ides) and! the instep. I believe they are known to 
Ws ‘as‘the guinea-worm. If they break inside the 
skin somedanger may be apprehended. While they 
are forming under the skin or membrane, they cause 
amexéruciating pain. I had once seen 2 worm ex- 
tracted: the swelling was brought to a head by 
fepéated poulticing, and then delicately perforated, 
-andyarsmall straw worked under the worm, round 
_ which with great eare-by the person performing the 
 @peration, he’was by the motion of the straw wound 
Pound: it and extracted *. Others of my-patients 
who were mere hypochondriacs were cured by a 
"peste nap lags faith and ima- 











ere in this case, as, my diapensary toning 
adel ase iti more 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS: ON ELORAy i 
While [resided at lore woncrmdnenletiedas — 
disturbed’ by reports of Bheels being im theneigh+ 
bourhood, but they did not make their appearance: 
The majority of the devotees: who: came'to' Elora 
Were the disciples of Siva. « There were but few 
Vishnavas, or followers of Vishnu; and the Suryas 
paid equal devotion to Ganesa; as though they were 
of the Ganapatya sect*. It was allowed by the de- 
votees and Brahmans on all sides, thatthe temples 
were exclusively dedicated to Siva, whose’symbols — 
aud type oceur in almost every temples | Ibis only 
in'two or three of the lesser temples im the northern 
range that we recognize Brahma, Ganesay and 
Bhavani, and in those temples where the'marriage 
rites were celebrated and represented: in seulpture 
on the walls. ee es 


as the creating power, are certainly fit 'p 
to be honoured and to preside at nuptials. 
the glories of Elora have for ever faded 
stupendous monuments of a former people will re+ 
main for mr yon ah 



























sti ne,and annihilating warfare incessantly puré 
centuries, the revolution which has taken 
eae the Mindoo character, partly from their 
contact with the invaders, but more from the in- 
justice and tyranny they have experienced at the 
hands.of, their Mahomedan masters; these. sad 
and the received opinion that the Emperor 
Aurungzebe profaned and violated these their most 
sacred shrines by sacrificing oxen and cows within 
the walls of a few of the temples, have of course, as 


eae or pilgrimages, brought 
isrepute; and the distracted state of the 


stry is another cause why so few now visit 
henge hallowed and venerated caves. 1 do 















that, during my abode, more than forty 

s.came from a considerable distance to 

er ee aig at Elora; and they bitterly 
len grandeur of the place. 


J temples called after Visva- 


, L more particularly observed, first. 
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OYNERAL oneRrTewe ON ELORA. = 


Suprerie Being, and on protiotincing the m 
triliteral word AUM in silence, he thade 
réeverences, with a’ cloth over his mouth. afte 
wards showed these mystic characters to ‘Hind, 
he admitted they were the sacred syllable he hi 

used, but on no atcount would he oe eo 
Each letter mystically signifies the’ creator, ” 
server, and destroyer. It frequeritly “occurs 

Gayatri, which Sir William Jones terms thao 
of the Vedas, or scriptures. It is a text held in the 
highest veneration by the Hindoos. Thave alluded to. 
the word AUM, which has puzzled thé most eminent 
orientalists, merely for the purpose ae 

pious and learned Brahman’s opinion on 
temple. © On another visit in compan ‘wit reo i, 
producing the mystic syllable, ‘he pointed’ : 
circular altar as an emblem of eternity, without 

beginning or end: the arched roof, mei 


space ; the whole representing the creative power” 
of ‘the Supreme Being, one and “alone ;  Brabnias | 


Budha, and the other deities being: only age 
representatives of the great Creator’s at 

‘It were almost unnecessary to re 
servations a second time, while all 
confirm the above ‘but rele 
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‘Reartsy dha the expression of all tongues?” 

4 "We ate only manifestations of his three powers.” 

“M.S. Pooran. 

~ tn the Wrharva Veda, it is said, “ Where they 

“who know the Great One go, through holy rites 

“and through piety, thither may Brahma conduct 

me bd 

ae May Brahma lead me to the Great One!” — Ibid. 

"So Yauch for the polytheism of the Hindoos.— 
? The above are but three out ofa hundred ‘texts 
that might be selected to refute the ill-grounded 
_ opinion regarding the Hindoos: but we will direetly 
take the subject of reforming and converting the 
loo distinctly and dispassionately under review, 
being influenced by the hostility of zealots, 
the lamentations of ‘persons totally ignorant of 
at they have so injudiciously undertaken—of the 
y, of the people, and of their customs. The 
the management of them, T am afraid, in 
have had their source in sinister Views, in 
personal vanity, and in a desire of being 
y pious and very charitable. setae 

was the first. foreigner, I believe, 

















GENEWAL OBSERVATIONS ON BLORA, $27 


there are, to-be sure, many. very small inferior 
ora kind of cells ; but two miles would hay 
nearer.than two leagues. *M. Thevenot was 
two hours inspecting them; and, he speaks of his 
fear in passing under the excavated mountain. 
Witbout wishing to detract from the it of former 
travellers, [ must observe, that from personal ob- 
seryation I have discovered much inaccuracy, and 
occasionally wilful exaggeration. Dr. Robertsen’s 
erroncous statement has, in a former page, been 
spoken of. Prvie: 
Sir Charles Mallet’s account, is for the greater 
part accurate and explanatory.. Some few apart- 
ments are omitted, the names are somet i 
properly applied, and a few of the dime 
upon too large a measurement. The drat 
very correct, considering they were done by. 
artist. Sir Charles himself was in bad healt! 
some of the observations were supplied by the 
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- and ahalf, or for seven years 1,360,000, while in Sal- 
sete, for the.same time, it would be 1,600,000", 
{We may, without-any wide conjecture, from the 
greater number of temples, superiority in size, and 
~ past profusion of figures and ornaments, at o mode- 
" rate, computation treble the number of years and 
workmen which it would have taken at Elora! 
How happy am | that I have viewed and lived in 
these truly wonderful and unrivalled, works, the 
production of the remotest antiquity, begun and 
finished by a people of whom we haye even no tra- 
dition !! 
- Had Major Moor extended bis travels to Elora, 
~ heywould,, by personal inquiry, greatly have ep- 
-riched his elaborate work on Hindoo mythology. 
The same observation applies to Lord Valentia’s 
- @eavels in India. His lordship and the major were 
at Poona, ninety-two miles on theroad. To 
ham authoress of the interesting Letters 
, the y would. have been both, dif- 
_ From Colonel Fitzclarence’s 


- 









of his journey across India, I have, 
ak he erty of maki om 
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into More able‘handss © ‘alld ylencennee hee 


“The old traveller, Linschoten, in his « 
according to the fashion of the day, ns the 
temples in Salsette, as’ being « devilish and frightfal- ¢ 
to view.” Some few of them certainly have a dismal 
look, particularly the Amboolee (qu. Aum Boulee), 
which is descended by a few steps, and “is rather” 
datk. He might easily mistake the Ganesas and) 
Hanumans, and Varunas, besmeared with oil ‘and 
red ochre, for devils. Not so at Elora; there the 
figures are of superior design and execution, and 
the temples stand ona commanding height, having 
in front a plain of gentle acclivity, with but ‘little “i 
brushwood and a few single trees, but nothing like» 
jungle; while those on Salsette are situate !i eC 
midst of gloomy and thick forests, the’ ¢ owth 
centuries, and abounding with wild beasts ®. Fae’ 














Sige LEWES Ry, SARE 
* My worthy friend and old companion, Captala 
were once pursuing our course over @ perilous path, 
adeep yalley and forest, winding round the | 
tain, 8 ci t only in breadth for one pe 

















why; Patulisis, to whom the renowned and worthy 
‘De Pinto was but a type. 

Thete may have been other travellers who have 
«spoken of Elora ; but residing, as I do at present, 
lima remote part of England, and having access to 

books limited in number, and more so in kind, and 
“mot possessing the means of procuring them from 
Mondon; I transcribe from my original papers, and 
have to-depend.on memory; and few men have the 
happiness to be blessed with @ better. I will close 
atiy observations on the temples of Elora, and of 
_the extraordinary people who formed them, in the 

_ Jbedutiful and foreible language of Sir William 
~ . Jonesi’ Such 4 people, such a country, and such 


works deserve the opinion of that great and learned 
: tole, tw make the passage easier over the brow of the mountain. 
this Hatha postesses ‘bone ‘beautiful’ and very rich soenery® it 
th sculptures and mythological remains. I believe the 
the island of sixty-five villages. It has, doubtless, 
days t eon in a high state of cultivation, and very 
: , the infamous conduct of the early Portuguese 
















be oy 


‘@ Fincireled ‘by the vast regions of (Asia; whith 
has sever been’ esteemed the nursé’ of scietice;! the 
inventress of delightfal and ‘usefal’arts, the scene — 
of glorious’ actions,’ fertile: im the: production of, 
abounding im natural wonders; and infinite . 
cified in the forms of réligion*and government, in 
the laws, manners, customs, and languages;as well 
as in the features and complexions of men.” 

One farther remark before we quit Elora.\ On 
our return, via Aurungabad, during the time'I 
was engaged in my pleasing pursuits at this: place, 
living on a vegetable diet, and drinking of the pure 
springs in the temples, I never had better health, 
slept sounder, or was half so cheerful: the sere 
of mind was delightful; and T possessed am elast 
of spirits which T never beforeexperier ced. 
grand objects before me, the beauty of: the ssitr-— 
rounding country, the: profound stillness: of othe _ 
greater part of the temples, @ blue ele sky ae 
all day, the mornings ‘and evenings cool; afew 
miles hard riding, and bathing in the eold springs: as 
of Elora, must _haye made any man happ : 
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whole. mene abou: thi temples is withdrawn 
from the sight. Distant a mile and a half stands 

the neat little town of Roza*, celebrated as con- 
taining the mortal remains of the once powerful 
Emperor Aurungzebe, and those of the founder of 
the:city of Boorhan-poor. This man, a Mahomedan 
Fakeer, ‘was an: intriguing, artful, and vicious 
prophet: for as such he was received. His name 
was'Boorhan Ood Deen. Peace be to his ashes! 
Helies in good company; for the mighty emperor 
was but: little better than the humble mendicant 
Boorhan. The saint, however, is housed in much 
better qtiarters.than the emperor. A number of 
lamps: were barning within the mausoleum. The 
wpper part of the tomb was covered with a »piece 

- ef green} velvet, having tassels and fringe. Many 

__ Pirs (holy men) were in attendance; and two large 
- pobuts, of drums, were outside, The doors are 
‘plated with silver: The charnel-house of the con- 
— quering Aurungzebe is but a poor monument of 

% his-taste or liberality, The building, com- 
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pared with those which T have seen at’ Bangalore 
and Colar, in the Mysore (for the members of the 
late Tippoo’s family), is vastly inferior,” Thére 
are several tombs, said to be of great or pious 
men, about Roza, which place was the court burying* 
ground when Aurungabad. was the hs seen = Au 
rungzebe’s dominions. rob Sapees ‘word 
‘The Mahomedans are fond of an elevated spot. 
Generally cypress-trees and tanks are found close 
to the mausoleums ; flowers are strewed over} and 
the graves are visited daily, with much affectionate 
feeling, by the relatives of the deceased. 
never, as we do, bury their dead in’ the’ imide 
towns, with the coffins stowed away like butter- = 
casks in an Jrish trading-sloop;' neither are sheep — 
allowed to fatten on the rank vegetation: nor-at 







the bodies huddled into the grave,with-wfewiianty 
prayers read over, and no more thought of the 
business. The Mussulman, with respectful piety, — 
visits the tomb of his ancestor, ae 
the grave, strews odoriferous flowers over the 

and daily visits the ground where lie the ial = 
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as paris I can oe as an eye-wit- 
Of the early era of our conquests and setile- 
I have nothing to do; I speak of the time in 
ic] 1 Tlive.. 
ja The fortress of Dowlutabad, and the surrounding 
. pide belonged to the Hindoos until (in 1294) the 
invasion of Alla, a general in the imperial service. 
It was then left in charge of Ul Mullick Kafer, 
an Abyssinian Slave. Shortly after Ram Deo, an 
‘Indian prince and his son became victims to the 
acity and cruelty of the invaders, and, after four 
ra a he was finally stripped of his do- 
ions, and his son, to peer ent further trouble, put 


: this was in the year of the Hegira 711, 
veh 1988, A. ; Mahomed, third son 






















mand. Se niendeicie Me, very black, with 
and hick lips, had been brought in and reconciled to 
put sacra pe rpiaey his life and that of his 
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and’ made it an imperial city. ‘When th 
mans ‘were driven out of the Deccan by 7 
of Atankel and the Carnatic, ‘the latter : 
session of Dowlutabad. “In the ‘year 638 
Sheh Nizam became master of it. W 
nasty ended, it fell to another Abyssinian 
Mullick Amber, whose son again sold it to 
Shah Jehan’s generals, as mentioned in 
place.” Some ‘years’ after’ this, it fell to 
rattas, whose victories and successes at t 
shook the Very throne of Delhi. In_ the : 
1176, it was ceded ‘by treaty by Ragonant it 
the Nizam, in whose possession. it po 
mained. Morand Khan, a general of i 
had made prisoner Maha Ram ; and ¢ ap 
the fortress was a ransom for ae perso 
period the revenue of the Soubah 
fifty lakhs of ee > Owing to the 
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wba “wonters the! Simao two nian aha 
lakhs of rupees. 


758 the French officer, M. Bussy, became 
essed Of the fortress. By some imprudent mien 
§ of M. Lally, andthe recall of Bussy, Dowla- 
ia ell “again to the Nizam. Though French 
ge was still very powerful at the Nizam’s 
and French partisans possessing skill atid 
» Very muimerous, and their services ‘in 
te, the surrender of this place was fatal to 


por the influence Sable by Bussy. What- 

‘might have been the cause of Lally’s proceed- 
Was a most fatal and imprudent step. In'a 
, Tich in every thing, and where 
gives the acknowledged right of 
the revenue—a partizan like Bussy, of 
nd sae was a forinidable object in the 

t, . et “ty Gs 
“had” French ascendancy and 
} their p ‘er not “only oc 
es ‘would ae th tu- 


Ties te 



































would have thrown off all r¢ 
was pyran te 
wag aroused, and vigorous meas 
not, merely to. cheek, but,to en 
ence in India, The spirited. 
Kirkpatrick, at Hydrabad, in disarm ne 
French officers. and: their. native ‘stien in 
service of the Nizam), was a most, try ing evel 
the successful result of the Colonel’s 
him the highest possible credit, | In 
treaties with the mative: Binet 
article, thatthey shall on RO, a mr 
adventurers ip their service V 
approbation of the Bah inner 
ing, at that court,. Fron: beth? i 
It is unnecessary to add, that 
tionaries are selected by the 
for their eminent talents, | 
ledged Lave ere 





oe hear me out in the above statements regard- 
} French influence, it will be sufiicient to show 
= td and power of General de Boigne, be- 
: fore he quitted the service of Scindiah. He had 
La foundery, where he manufactured up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty pieces of brass ord- 
| nance, and one hundred and twenty of iron. For 
| the payment of his.troops he had a jeidad (territory) 
; — him: that yieldediannually 1,632,000/. ster- 
and for his personal use a valuable jaghire to 
ie the most.of, He had in his service 18,000 
ry,, 8,000 cavalry, and above 300 European 
rs. The well-known English adventurer, 
ge ‘Thomas, was another instance. — 
ving Dowlutabad to the right, its bluff, per- 
la yand rounded face has a singular appear. 


















y mural sides, and the outward and distant 
Hed wall, succeeding at intervals 
an (appearance of impregnable 





place. What availeth all these », 
eachery om ies ae: 


his 
ial 
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[pellivin’ those in 1 the provinces intrus 
a that it was usual rarer mM 
from their post to a distant one every t 
years; and it often occurred that wl 
fortiess’ was in a particular command”! 
ment, the charge of it was sieruitedsitnnd 
pendent of the civil authority in’ every re 
that, in case of rebellion, the strong holds 
affected were not available, or vice versd, ; 
in'charge of the province or kingdom was’) 
upon those holding the military ‘command: 
forts. ‘The moment the flag of revert’ N 2 


to eollect what followers and ‘treasw 
and fly to the’ scene of rebellion. “AT 
tions possible could: ee | 


inherent in the system of native’ govert 
a total want of patriotism, honesty, ta 
higher officers, hastened the fall. a 
been the fate of the wretched in nts) 
easily conjectured ; in all cases’ eg vere t 
ferers. a: — 
These cogitations oeeupi 
over eee 7 Vf 
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> the ! : 
% i groves of trees; the large white domes of 
‘mosques, with their gilded points, shining im the 
; ‘sun; a. number of large terraced houses rising above 
the’ walls, of the city, the whole covering a great 
 extentjof ground; but as we approach a different 
- g¢ene ‘presents itself, After passing a large gate- 
- way we atvonce enter the city, nearly half of which 
_ Weim a state of decay and ruin, with a scanty popu- 
 Jation, It, has the sign in every street of fallen 
% and shows. that. its prosperity perished 
-wigh its founder Aurungzebe*, The remark in a 
- preceding page, relating to Hindoos, from ostenta- 
ou ity, digging a tank, or building a pagoda, 
:no one will repair after his decease, (for in that 
there is no honour,) applies equally to the imperial 
es founded by the pride of an emperor for post: 
ous honour, and to transmit to posterity his 
r greatness, and an idea of the munificengeof 
Aurungzebe was not a solitary instance 




































of Delhi by transplanting the population: 
lutabad, so named by him, whieh ph ce, ATIC 
surrounding country, had become his by cong 
Another instarice may be adduced. ne imi 
successor of Mahomed the Munificent®, Shaly 
boilt the city of Ferozeabad ; and although 
people it, it was not by driving a populati 
cight hundred miles: distant, as?in the’ 
predecessor Mahomed. © Still it was at 
ruin to thousands ‘merely to erat ify 
vanity. In these desultory femarks | 
endéavoured to bear out my assertions r 
by corroborative statements,’ or matter 
illustration. oe Lier ge : 

The wall which surrounds Aurungabad” 
all calculated to sustain a regular ate 


tower than they usually are, with. 






intervals, and is sufficient for resisti 
ARLE SORE ty ene eas ete 


“* He obtained this 
works, Ferose’s eunal is 
saat & é % 











re “Phe divine precept appears 
18 be very fully and generally acted upon by the 
Dee ‘in India—* Sufficient for the day are the 
evils thereof,” and he had enough upon his hands, 
what with the repeated rebellions of his brothers, 
and the ‘encroachments of the Mahrattas in the 
Decean, to occupy him in his long and turbulent 
reign. — 
The streets of Aurungabad are broad and some 
few paved. There are many large and good houses in 
different parts. The public buildings, mosques, and 
éaravanseras are of a superior construction to those 
which we generally find in native cities. Gardens and 
groves of trees, court-yards and fountains, diversify 
‘Scene, and ornament the streets. The shops 
ant to view many costly articles of Indian pro- 
duce, but there is an air of dejection about the whole 
that tells you the glory of the regal city has fled, 
Niew oor of ‘grave and fine-looking Mussulmans, 
‘by any thing but idle talk, are seen 
ig at: rent quarters ; ; or here and there 
the ‘better order, clad in his flowing robe, 
with r stately and measured step, con- 
anly € and handsome features, 
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an ay city,—no pomp, no : bi 
horsemen, or cavalcades ; none e of t e busty 
tions or noisy sounds that proclaim indust 
pation, and prosperity. Partly deserted and. 
in ruims, Aurungabad presents. cheerless v 
a stranger, 
After wandering about some time, a. 1M 
very politely explained to me the way t to a] n 
salla (Caravansera) erected for the a 2 
of travellers, that is to say, @ place where’ you ¢ 
protected from the sun and rain, and may ead 
your mat and go to sleep. I had had e fatiguing 
and hot ride, and did not expect my. 2 ; 
some time, so that I had nothing to “do 
upon the edge of the elevated floor. 
my legs dangling down outside the wall. if 
race (as if they were tired of belonging t tom 
to look about and cogitate on the fallen gr 
Aurungabad, or, as the natiyes term 
think together :” this promised to be 
for three hours to come. Do not it 
that because you have money, 
are teased with a craving a 
out the she: a satisfy 












eetec a i they o 

40. Bruit may be procured in large a. 
atin the. of the day after along ride it is not 
advisable 10 eat any...The parched. graif and 
Sweetmeats sold in the streets are both cloying and 
‘unpalatable, so that your only resource is patience ; 
and. if you wish to practise that virtue in perfection, 
make.a, journey of two or three hundred imiles in 
dndia, and you will find yourself quite an adept in 
the observance of .it in all its bearings. 
oy We had, no. troops at Aurungabad; but there 
were a few irregular Siphauces belonging to his 
Aighness, the Nizam, a kind of militia or police, 
for,such they,then were. One of these men shortly 
passed by,me, whilst | was ruminating, and playing 
the devil's, tattoo with my heels against the walls of 
the terraced floor.on which I was sitting. Withthe 
best military salute that this tyro was cupable of, he 
amade.a, full stop, and said he was “surprised I did 
not go to his Sq/ith, who, though not an officer of the 
‘Coompanee, Ki Bahauder,*. was yet a Sabib (or 
i tleman),and would be glad to see me.” , This 
; ake nares desianc,brlierine if the officer 
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to his officer to communicate his int - 
his regret (as I afterwards found) at a ritis 
sitting in a solitary caravansera.  In’a' or 
received a polite note from a Mr. Johnson; 
ing me to come to his quarters, and 7 
had heard ‘an officer had been opr rys a 
Blora; and had’ he been aware that ided? il 
turning by Aurangabad he would/have had a servant | 
to meet me on the road to conduct me stra 0 
his house. This polite and weleome billet roused’me 
from my reveries, and I forgot A ; nay) for 
the moment, almost the temples of. ‘Blovek. 4297, . 
Hunger and fatigue will do much to o 
invpressions on the mind, and interrupt the 
pleasing train of ideas. My new’ iend 
me as though an acquaintance of many 5 “ars 
ing; he was lodged in an old fashioned, subs 
built house, sufficiently roomy to accon nod 
a dozen guests. A plentiful repast ” ss , 
before me; but here a difficulty occurred: © 
intended to adhere to my’ able diet." 
I'thought, look singular before a” 
have eased: some trouble tobi 































ko saa somecdaneing girls at iaeeationé 
but, that, he might. procure a good set, and make 
due-preparation, and invite some of his native friends 
to the nautch, had deferred it. till the following 
evening; but this kind message from the man in 
Bawer,.was.not to be. shghted, not merely from his 

set being superior, but from his.conde- 
seension i in tendering their services. 

Lighting a few oil lamps.and despatching afew Si- 
phauees with messages to Mr. Johnson’snative friends, 
explaining the circumstance of so short an invitation, 
_ was the work of a moment. No people in the world 

‘Mant mare.9s etiquette and ave more punctilious in 

of.ali forms of politeness and re- 
spect, even to the. lowest of the people, who bow and 
; salute their acquaintance with much formand cere- 
. not forgetting the interchange of regard in 
exclamation of “Peace be to you,” and the 
yof.‘* Peace.be with you.”” In the upper 

alme nepemed a cenafan 
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veipipwend inp boda fond, and possess 
ing the finest and most delicate a Z 
imagined. Willing to ‘please} ptr te oto 
admired; they neglect vithing taelcaariat alae 
persons or excite admiration in the beholders. "Trae 
disciples of the Paphian queen; they have none of 
the vices or defects that disgrace the’ 
Europe. Their manners are ‘good, theif tet 
mild, and their dispositions of the ‘most affec 
kind. Drunkenness, quarreling, prgrse mee | 
unknown to them: in their habits they are tempe> 
rate, docile, and cheerful.” No'valgarity, ingrath 
tude, or deception im’ their character, the} 

their vocation without those disgusting 
are ‘met with in Burope. They ‘are® 
faithful and cleanly; modest, ‘althoug 
courtezans, to which they are whom 
youth. Never experiencing lt, Se 7 
ill-treated (as their numbers and ¢ { . 
them) and living in a fine climate, if the 























take the trouble, from motives of humanity, t> 

a@mBulate the streets at night, a more sipailing 
Picture ofwretchedness and distress than those 
Uhacquainted with the subject could believe to be 
possible.“ In-how many instances are these young 
Women'seduced from their friends and the paths of 
honour under specious and false pretences, and 
through the want of firmness and knowledge of that 
tyrant man! The false step is taken, and every door 
is then shut against them. Relations disown them, 
(poor morality, what a convenient name thou art!) 
theirfriends shun them, and every Christian thinks it 
‘his dtity to avoid the walking pestilence, and to revile 
‘and condemn to his heart’s content the conduct of 
‘thosé. who, once having departed from the path of 
“virtue, persevere in their forlorn course from the 
‘Sheer necessity of procuring bread. Who will give 
‘them service, or ‘extend the- hand towards. them? 
- “Eookat‘home! look at home! Christians and Phi- 







and improve, east your exer ond on the suffering 
8 ‘at home in’ want'of shelter, in site 


geri ae ‘ 


: * wh nf 


3) and’ before’ you go to India to reform | 





deni the Nautchanees at pereisre \ 
with the most sincere apology for rp 
resume the subject. one mort stdyed sit eda 
In the instrumental department of theseenter- 
tainments there is but little to. please.and, 
to admire. The vocalists and dancers haye the ac- : 
companiments of small noisy harsh drams, ; beaten 
with the fingers anda small hard stick ;. the, drum > 
is suspended from the neck, and, rests in the. vest 
of the player. ‘They have a kind. of guitars played 
either with a bow: or the fingersy To.produce 
«soft sounds” in accordance, wait ——— 
whirl of the dancing girl, the: u 
their countonances by the eins ideou 
The whole face and neck appear convulsed;, 
mouth wide open, and the player roaring out with 
might and main a symtphony, to his own 8 = 
Their violent motions evince exertion; : 
most enthusiasm in gesture, torturing,¢ 
some duleet sounds (as they think) from ¢ 
















“fal, ‘eid bedilluitinless soft and eins, 
motions and attitudes classically elegant; but when 
- these obstreperous sons of Orpheus step in, farewell 
- all harmony *. 

_ The girls sing strains on the old subject,—love 
Fa Sa and in relating the delights of the former, 
donot fail to “ suit the action to the word:” but 
“they seldom overstep the “modesty of nature,” 
except urged on by imprudent and volatile young 
mien. This is very reprehensible iu the young and 
gay; but itis well known we cannot expect “old 
heads on young shoulders.” Spenser sings, 


i a _ “How great a toil to stem the raging flood, 
i __ Wien beauty stirs the mass of youthful blood !* 
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SI RAUPethcTihtnt alltel ted plasiation ot 
_ very small silver bells; these they move in cadence 
hong not, according to the step or figure they 


a “oe “ 
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are engaged in. There are generally three or four 
performers at a time, who alternately take a 

in the dancing or singing, as one or other r. 

or gets exhausted. The quick movements of the 
loins and hips, the whirling motions they ie fn 
which our_figure-dancers, are mere novice 

both hands playing castanets, and flour 
over the head, must be fatiguing. They 01 n sing 
at, the time of dancing, and the exhilarating air 
“ Tazu-bu-Tazu” generally commences the melody. 
Buffoons and mimics occasionally lend their, = 
leries as an interlude. _Such dancing and. sin 
girls as Nickce, Begum, Jahn, Hingaa,., ae 
at Calcutta, will not go out under two or thi 
dred rupees each for.a night: up th 
the native court, as high, as five | 

or 60d. they will require for a very eaperion pet 
former. Their fine tresses of hair are perfumed — 
and adorned with fragrant flowers; their dress and — 
ornaments are very showy, and often. ” ‘ 
sive; and they wear f 


fly out and expand as. oe iol 
id not break 
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of Delhi having excited 

Z ip nt an sieiatentre and daring 
soldier, he did not long want an excuse. Flushed 

with victory, and ‘well: knowing the weakness of his 
opponents, # pretended quarre} on the part of the 
Persian: ambassador was the canse assigned. » ‘The 
invasioniof Delhijof the country, and plunder of the 
capital.are'well known. The moneyearried off was 
estimated.at twenty crore of rupees, or 25,000,000F. 
sterling’: or, including jewels, ingots of gold, &e. 
87,550,000/. sterling *. The loss of this enormous 
treasure was not the end of the calamitous invasion 
of Nadir Shah: the vanquished caused a re-action in 

theistreetsiof Delhi, and proclaimed that the “ Per- 

siaminvadér-was dead," and now was the time to 
“‘extirpate the Persians.” Many of the latter were 
slainy atid much blood was spilt during the night. 

ie ——e unfortunate Mahomed knew 
ime to be acted ‘on. Of Mr. Metcalfe, personally, I koow 
othing, but that this able and highly distinguished individual 
(has: j cg ymca ag amiindeagll gary 
state. asthe ast at) goctull: 
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nothing of the tomult, or atJeastihind not instigated 


“it, At peep of day Nadir took a frightful revenge,” 


and for six hours ordered and. personally attended” 
an indiscriminate slaughter and massacre, neither» 
respecting sex no rage. At noon,at the solicitation 
of the Emperor, the work of destruction wasiordeted™ 
to cease, but its effects were still in progress. Ther 
high caste Hindoos and many of the Mahomedans,» 
to save their. women and daughters from violation 
by the Persian soldiery, setfire to their hotsesycon#’ 
suming all within. A great. pert of thescity was 
reduced to ashes, and murders and outrages were» 
hourly occurring... Theseshorrors. were followed by | 
a pestilence and famine, ook wahe MO EE 
Shortly after this, Nadir Shah retreated, having — ; 
obiained from the Moghul court all the country:west» 
of. the Indus; and he confirmed. the ruimed Mat: 
homed in those countries east of it. His départiney® 
although it relieved the capital, and Mahomedsof 
his presence and that of his army, ‘had: ach 
depopulation and ruin, that-these: 
tries (in Aurungzebe’s reign) were now les er’ 









2 NINE enemies, and teedpuene re- 
volts among his-own people, was an object of pity 
tovalloe His-career was finished by having his eyes 
put out, and confined for life:-this happened six 
years after the death of his father, in 1755. He was 
sueteeded by his cousin, Allumguire the second, who, 
@uringeardisastrous and turbulent reign of eight 
years, the puppet of his nobles, and of Ahmed Ab- 
dalla, was in 1761 murdered by his own minister. 
ee events I have already spoken. 

Of the following descendants of Aurungzebe, 
suffice it to say, that they owed their lives and 
their daily Bread! to the bounty and clemency of 
| tho British) who now began to be both feared and 

espectt Ye'The blood-royal ofthe once powerful 
agnificent Aurungzebe are now indebted for 
dsastenance ‘to ‘the “ United Company of 
ants of England trading to the East Indies.” 
Ming on’ the marbie floor of the gallery 











te of these cruel and unfortunate 
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negligent, ose 
silence. — oaivieaetaell é 
wey, Pam ATF ni tre 
» The tomb of Rabea: Dooranytisi 
wih the superb: edifice in-whieh:itis plicedss Over | 
the tomb was thrown. «-coveringwofsesrletivelvet, — 
with a deep rich gold fringe "this wasiheld-dowm 
by eight large marble knobs. The» 
my request, removed the pall; nisheiienlila, 
more:to be observed in: the cemetery of-royalty — 
than in the tomb of the peasant. Poor, frail more 
tality, whether deposited in marble.or: in — 
earth, is much the same: it-onlyremind: 
end to which we are all: fast; h 














late to amend in our ing to. 
our cruelty and deceit to our fell 
in our baseness:to ourcnerey 





being: humane, charitable, affectionate,-and- exem- 
plarily,pious,. Several Pirs, Seyds, and Hadjis*, 
who were in daily attendance to perform requicms 
at the tomb of the departed queen, gave me some 
traditions,of her; but not being able to vouch for 
their ‘accuracy, I forbear inserting them. This 
much, however, is certain, that her good qualities 
andhumanity induced the emperor to erect: this 
Mausoleum (at an expense of 90,0001) to the me- 
mory of his consort. 
»Aurungzebe was a good judge of human nature; 
and, though extremely parsimonious, and in the 
early: partof his reign he perpetrated many atro- 
_ Gitiesto, secure his.power, he possessed many rare 
qualities:of both head and heart; and as far as an 
be SeSeCNae® be merciful and generous, he 
was, His-long reign of 52 years speak much for 
his personal. actions and abilitiest. In a country 
where @ prince must maintain himself by his armies 
_ and his own exertions, not by the attachment of his 
‘People, a long and warlike. reign must. speak in 
STs tis 


acts a saints. Seyds, descendants of the Pro- 


we standing rin i 
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favour~of the person neyo the destinies ofa 
mighty ermpire. ost cer sein alae 


». These Rainddsinges Sabi ths object ‘cheoniateal 
am constantly reprobating, and as /constantly.¢om- 
mitting. Perhaps the overpowering scentsyarising 
frony fragrant woods, oils, and spices, burning» in 
silver dishes round the tomb, may have:confounded — 
the little intellect I possess; and that, rather than 
not say something, I have failen into a rhapsody of 
lamentation, instead of pursuing my straight-for- 
ward course in describing, with minute accursey; 
the interior of the Mausoleum: of, sbihine 

1 will now proceed to the outside: of the build 
ing, and trust to the fragrancy of the adjoining 
gardens and the refreshing air to” 
usual cheerfulness and placid: state of mindy The — 
paved quadrangular area, or Durgah,’ whieh ‘sur- 
rounds the terrace on which the Mausoleumis built; — 
is of considerable extent. At each angles a tower, 
or minaret, estimated at 72 feet im height, ; s 
ascended ‘by a spiral staircase of 122 stone 
and atthe top of the pragrtie acc 












4 ht ot ew feces cel 
posite minaret. L had sent my /actotum (on all my, 
explorations in the caves and buildings), my faith 
fal and intelligent servant Joe, to see if any thing 
was to be observed worthy of particular notice 
from.the top of the southern minaret. I had de- 
fromthe one, 1 had. been visiting, , and 

See mines ote other, for Jen taraers 

ihidio» 

Tha alfcane Portuguese Christians, in receiving the Ca 
tholic religion, received with it most, of the vices, follies, and ous- 
toms of the original Portuguese settlers. The preposterous imi- 
tation of their masters in their dress is one among many of the 
follies ee haa Borrowed, and with it mach pride and insolence, 
drunkenness, idleness, and deceit: so that the 
metamorphosed. into a Portuguese Chair, 











t SN ca igge Set, trate 
servant Joe's dress, who was an etgiisite in his way. He 






2 jacket ‘to correspond ; eile 
Aworked stockings while a false projecting 

iS dion ‘As the Portuguese 
do you the honour.of 









aseending in’ his research after’ “ the’ 
We suddenly heard him roar “out 
and, on looking up, the cause of his outery as 
soon perceived in a swarm of ping 
outside the balcony. Phese industrious” insects” 
being disturbed in their retreat, from that very*nae 
tural instinet, self-defence, had attacked Joe most’ _ 
utinercifully: hence the noise hé made,’ ‘ind Collie” 
quent retreat at ati aceélerated pace down the steps 
ofthe miaret. Two or three Mahomedaus; Who 
were with me, scampered off; but a sedate Moollah < 
(D:D) wished to shut the door of the" 
prevent the escape of the bees, who would, 
immediately attack us. This cowardly. a 
suggestion I prevented from being put in fo 
retreated a few paces, and told Joe to run 
merse himself ‘in the water, where the f 














‘could never 
a ranerhee nS ewaral 
mischief, abandon him, or say, « Youmay how shift 
for yourself;” neither would I, on any ‘pretonve, 
eause:a servant to dova thing, or perform a serviee, 
that I was afraidsof undertaking myself. 
On the’ left-hand side of the Mausoleum, situate 
between «the gardens and the building, is‘ hand- 
_ 86me"room, open on one side, 62 feet by 54, and 
22 feet in: height. ‘The room is floored with white 
marble'in part, and intersected with streaks of 
black marble. A part of it is chunamed, or plastered, 
but:so wellvhardened and smoothed, that it has the 
polish of marble, and nearly its hardness. \This 
part of the floor is of a chocolate colour, | The 
‘Oper entrance has the Gothic arch, and is--very 
carved. This part of the building is sup- 
ported: by fluted wooden pillars, graduated to the 
~eémmeneement of the capital: the flutings of the 
"pillars sare painted green’ and-white alternately. 
‘The whole'stands upon a raised terrace, as, in fact, 
_ do'most Mussulman and Hindoo buildings. The 
a a said to be the Jummal Coun, 
[ to assemble before 












building. This, though upon a smaller seale than 
the Jummal, was of equal workmanship, and: has 
been in former days richly embellished with pild- 
ing, painting, and carving: but;what\madeit-par+ 
ticularly intefesting to me was, that in moments 
of relaxation from the cares of state and toils of 
war, it. was the favourite retreat of the’ great 
Aurungzebe; where, with Rabea and’ dearned 
Moollah, he would retire for hours: togethers «dt 
was from this building, as I was informed ‘by the 
head Moollah of the college (whose information was 
corroborated by that of two or three others)j th 
Aurungzebe took his departure when going on 
gtand hunting expeditions: of which parties peo 
in this country can have no just conception; a 
or $0 miles of country were enclosed, inte: wi 
wild beasts, game, and birds were divers, ititiorie 
grand centre, where the work, of deatb and de 







prose ie Af nated ok: thes at 
nina wd etetie ore ae jane 





large voi Pinieatrrtie ks sail 
& Mat aisterdegs ot gurenectia 
cemereniecaain’ hills their late abodes: 
daha bsrsai | 
homies aréon the ‘subject of hinting, or sporting) 
in it3'thost general aceeptation, I may, perhaps, bé 
allowed ‘to’ make one digression to personi! narra- 
tive, although it may hot be’ éonnected, either*in 
time’ or place, with the subject of this book.” Stilt. 
however, it may not be uninteresting, as it relates 
to one of re inodes of destroying game Lapeer 
in India. © 
“Mr. Bteei the ‘chief revenue’ officer “of the 
a of “Salsette (Mear which, on an ‘adjoining 
Vetsovah, ‘or’ Isle de*Mer, the ‘eorps 
[ have ‘the’ honour of belonging was sta~ 
) Had’ an’ excellent’ house, and was, as ‘nine 
; -e ndagaemed of the "Company's tivil servants 







be 


here. art 







camp fashion ; that.is,to say, there, Jan 
of the very le ipereteny Ssh ian 
hospitality and good fellowship; but. ‘we 
bring over our servants, chairs, knives | 
and spoons. Konit i eT | 

We proceeded to the in of 
break, The event had been proclaimed. jin the 
neighbouring villages, and the inhabitants rejoiged 
not more at the idea of the. sport expected, than af 
being revenged on the tigers, &c, After, duewpne= 
caution. of loading. rifles, fowling-pieces, . nis 
kets, with a; spare one carried. by.a.sery, 
with, ball or slugs, and sharpening. che 
we, proceeded, on, through, a very, th 
extensive valley, terminated by some hil 
dualyascent... At the top,of these, we took ou 
tion,.a.few yards distant from each other,, r 
sitions. assuming a. somewhat, circular inclinatie 
towards the extreme points, so)as, to embra 
much .space, as, our numbers. with. safety 
allow, Below,, at pineriiere ee aN 
was, beard alow isa Bap 
ies a lin RO 

















noise of the as they retreated from the ad- 
vances of the villagers and beaters. 
| It is impossible to convey any idea of the scene. 
Twa short time all wasin motion ; and, flying up the 
side of the hill, came tigers, hogs, wolves, deer (in 
great numbers), foxes, hares, jackalls, with a great 
variety of the feathered creation, who, stricken with 
fear, neither flew. high nor swift. The popping 
had commenced right and left, and at the foot of 
the hill a continued discharge was kept ap. What 
they. killed. was conveyed off in triumph to their 
villages*.. I am fain to confess my skill produced 
nothing. Too occupied with the animals fleeting 
and rushing by, and the halloos and motions of my 
_ @ompanions, my attention was arrested ; and I cer- 
 taimily: did enjoy.the sportsmanlike cries and ~ma- 
 peouvres of my friends. In the din and confusion 
_ prevailing, inexperienced shot as I then was, it was 
impossible to take an active part. In the midst of 
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aut the better part of valour ‘is’ diseretion ;”"anidy 
as just’ observed, ‘not being @ professed ‘shot, 
thought it as likely that T might, inthe confusion and 
smoke, shoot a villager as'a peacock or deer; and 
as the villagers were fast following ‘the animals up 
the hill, it was certainly not’ an improbableveon= 
jecture. I stood, however, on the defensive, knéel- 
ing 6n one’ knee, with @ spear presented; and rifle, 
réady ‘to "repel aggression. My next neighbour; — 
our excellent and beloved adjutant, ‘poor John") 
had’ just roared to me, “Sharp work for theeyes; 
Jack ! when, in firing (as T believe), downhe fell 
prostrate, knocked down, whether by at antelope 
running against him, or by a large peacodk; 1 i 
by the smoke flying in’ his face, is-uneertatit? Re, 
however, was not hurt, ‘and we hada hearty Teugh 
at the mishap. | Of the feathered tribe killed “there 
was great ¥Variety—some wild fowl, partridges, ; es, &eL 
wud hares, renee jackalls, two tigers, four wilt 
hogs, sévefal deer, two or three wolves, &e: The 
villagers “left 2 good deal in the jungle, and’ some — 
was carried away by their companions! as soon"as 
i> eloirer ad} 208 1 SPOR ate lad, ORF = 
wlth" Heat aia‘, Ne 
scholar, and a good soldier—now, alas no more. 
¢°Tt ida Mtrange character war ih his” : i,t 











few lines are in: illustration of sporting in 
Sona: ‘Mach: more niight have been said, and on 
other occasions, where the sport hus been differently 
aa - enc ysueh ascoursing, or destroying animals 
aid gamerby trapsy) This’ must, however, suffice, 
andewepmustipursue’ our inquiries; quitting the 
chésen retreat of Aurungzebe, which we have just 
beth inspecting, and’ proceeding to ether objects 
Seteeteenntsined within the walls of the eityof 
Aurungabad. 
Ourmext visit was to the gardens and apart 
ménts of Shah Saft, a celebrated and respectable 
personage, whose ancestors established themselves 


piety, and: the fuliilment of ‘some 
$0! a>favourable watare to ee whieh 
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pe ara ifwe takesints pve 
turbulent times in Reryrermmet ae: 
The family, of Shah ‘Séfityhades 
revenue allotted to, them, and with i 
to have done much.goods: .The: Ss 
family, to, whom. I .was AIEEE 
amiable, character, He was near; sixty \yeartoet 
age but had. much of the vigour, of 
had travelled a good deals: visited many: partstof 
the Mediterranean, had been at Rome and; inePa» 
lestine,.and had. returned, to India, vid/Suews bedi 
remarks .were just, his mannets, 
his knowledge very considerable. Lier 














seleet friends, Hindoos ; andi Maslaneds ; 
I, however, requested intents nr 





fer erabect oe fixing on it. The customrof 
nM “over, the nostrils were now cleansed, 
and’ alittle roll of | cotton put in cach. “The body 
‘was’ now stripped completely uaked, excepting 2 
small piece’ of muslin over the middle; then care- 
folly washed, and dried with a fine cloth, and 
‘rubbed with powder and sandal-wood, camphor 
‘md myrrh, some of which had been burning ™ 
Jittle’brazen vessels at the head and feet of ‘the 
corpses The two great toes were tied together by 
‘twornarrow slips of muslin, and the body was then 
‘stretched out. This being done, a large fine piece 
| ‘of muslin, prepared for the occasion, was put into 
- thehand of Shah Safit, who, having repeated a 
- fewisentences from the. Koran, both in Arabic, 
i Hindoostanee, gave it to an attendant, 
Who madevslits:in-it for the head and hands of the 











burying-ground: was raised a 
wall'on one side facing pr 
Yeedeah, or place of mourning, the relatives and 
friends visit daily, to: offer up: kK 
deceased» = to) Cae: haa pane ater 
No women were to be seen on the-oceasion;: the 
very reverse of what-takes place a 
a Hindoo corpse, where ‘the females, :sometinites’ 
hired for the purpose; make a ———e 










the widew mourn; for, being chen nae 
ful, and rich, it is hard pm 


























‘any we get in Englaga. Tt is unadal- 
Mocha or Batavia coffees that from the 
e| France i is held but in little estimation. Great 
re is taken, in the preparation of this beverage ; 

‘seldom burnt till an hour or two before it is 
for use,and not reduced into powder until 
ment it is wanted: the proportion of water 
cups to.one of coffee. A little scalding water 
. sprinkled over the powder, and cold water, of 
ity just mentioned, is then poured over it; 

this it is boiled towether, and as much of the 
M retained in the vessel as possible. Milk is 
ipesuntgal aba not oftensngar. Nothing can be 
‘ g and agreeable than a cup of good 
sulman, prides himself on the ex- 
ite beverage, as the old ladies 
oon thr fine te. Ihave heard many 
m complain how execrably bad coffee 
d; whether the fault is in the article, 
: it, deponent sayeth not. 
»of passing an idle hour 
epee whifling mild 

















































serisible and well-educated 1 

with each other though osachoppsec 
the most pleasing circumstance at the m 
speaking of was the proud idea of being 
man—a name beloved, respected, and di 
ranks in India, whose admiration of ou 
is only equalled” by their wonder’ at o 
resources, and management. The’ p pe 


war, when that wonderful character’ Buc 
was in the zenith of his power, Subjtl 

kingdom and cajoling’ another. 
(like in his prototype Alexander) nob 
ambition or limit to his’ political « : 
a man so. eminently s 2 
well-informed personsiof this adser 
in predestinarianism, or that-all'th 
declared that Buonaparte was ai 
hand of Providence to chasten the Fran’ 
gees and Nazarenes, for their ingratitu 
I reminded Shah Safit that the ‘trae 





us toeheck Bu 

Row a oli rather ascribe it 
our part to assist our old friend the fat 
wk: than to any views of our own: nor was 
_ for-obvious reasons, to contradict them. 
LevFor one ‘montent let ‘us cast a thought on hith 
am  —— remains*now moulder at St. Helena *, that 
Most drearyvand iron-bound spot, situate in the 
—middleof the ocean. “We cannot help thinking of, 
cting the memory of a man whose achievé- 
“ments astounded the world, and whose geniits and 
raised him to a height and power wnequall:d 
~ atany. era of;history ; and had it not been for the 
Insular situation of England, the energies of her 
x ms and the vast resources of the,empire, 

pe must have fallen into his grasp. Where 
to stop aan or ~ a to sm | 
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i the “ scsi isle,” that 
hn ae hs sea?” We did resist” 
nail, and that with profound succe 
eseaped the thraldom his. power 
fliet ; and, instead of being sube 
Providence, we are as great and a 
ever: but. whether. the continent — 
large has benefited by. his dethronement 
moval may perhaps: be paradoxical. His: 
was necessary to the existence of England ;- 
one will deny, but that, with his vices and 
he had many of the attributes of ~—— 
of a good man.. Peace be to his ashes! fo! 
the mortal enemy of my country, he w 
great man. How strongly nae 
the lines in the immortal Shakspe 


« Glory is like a circle in the 
Which never ceaseth to « 
TH ey nee Hpeshaing: wpe 

tal (nas : 


But the departed emperor: ‘was 
who, © 


ie 
Drai hn Li in ob SS 


ing ane Sag 


a ee 


dominion, - 1s 


fare tut) 


d ny ‘the majority 7 
ould Id. form 3 no ji ust conception, er 


ze. ee ig 








seq satiy, 5 as! poeta, rns. Than 
We are Seat. he rapid strides to convince the 
fatives of India of our weakness, and of their own 
consequence and physical strength. Two more happy 
modes could not have been hit upon for the further: 
aie ‘OF this desirable object than a free press and 
the attempted conversion of the Hindoos and Mus- 
sulthans: with the former a hopeless wndertaking, 
“ and with the Tatter utterly impracticable. But the 
nlischief arising from the attempt is incurable; and 
afte?génerations will have to deplore the excessive 
Jove of the’ English for improvements and inno- 
vations. © Eternally attempting to modify and cor- 
eet ‘institutions and established forms, we go on 
re incessantly, and by re-action produce greater evils 
— thaineethose we “have vainly endeavoured ‘to cure. 
7 *Phus*iteis in the laudable wish to convert, and m 
: giving to the natives of India (that inestimable 
_ _ Blessing*to ws) a free press. The natives of India 
1 fora series ‘of years, under our mild and 
tt government, been happy and prosper- 
jut the aid of politics to amuse and edify 
hey are contented, and could not possibly 
humane and generous government 
—. “Oht ‘no, exclaims: haved 









































than an- sunhickled’ press: they ate’ ou . 
men, our Asiatic brethren. Yes, replies « 
ambitious, and needy demagogue; tell 
weight in the scale of nations, their suff 
ustirpations they have experienced, what | 
capable of,and what they might achieve 
did but know their own importance and the ine 
significance of their conquerors. Now, allows 
both Christians and quidnuncs: to spring wp. 
gether like mushrooms, the. country would 4 
plunged into confusion and ultimate ruin, and the, 
mass of the population be infinitely worse offthan 
before—no positive good done to. ae Z 
reparable injury done to sont po 
There are many thousand turbul 
characters among the native: po 
who, by the changes constantly: t: 
distant provinces, either by the 
judicial and revenue laws, or the est 
of subsidiary or auxiliary forces, haye« een, 
the course of these events, ee 
military employments. meee $0} 





einai in biliwe states; te sc low offives, 
- ‘ermore often living upon the precarions bounty of 
their countrymen. 
~ Although the ‘restoration (were the event prac- 
ticable) of the ancient dynasties of India to their 
~ ‘former splendour, and of the higher orders to their 
former power, would be the greatest curse that 
if eould afflict the people, ambitious and needy men 
le -would not view the event in that light. Ttisamong 
“these spersons that the liberty of the press would 
ee 4 ‘Be misused ; and when once the sentiments (w hich 
_ would assuredly emanate from an unlicensed press) 
‘ofambitions and daring men became generally dif- 
othe “most disastrous consequences would en- 
‘only.to our rule, but the happiness.of the 
: and peaceful multitude would be in- 
ed-and@.compromised. ‘The natives: of India, 
aural) ‘brave, having few or no wants, and three 
Reafibrslion ning nove pie ml 
| ould, when en on te mneirs 
















































be i il o be | 
vincible—prosperous and great at” h 
and respected by our neighbours... on 
them, and allow factious and» ‘cate 
spread false and inflammatory opinions al 
and you undo in a year what the ¥ om of 3 
forefathers has been a century spnuligual 
I wish, in the spirit of the best feelings 
India and Great Britain, Seer dis) 
motives to inquire what i is the» 


mense population of India recasting O 
more enlightened, or more virtuous? . I ¢ 
but, on the contrary, would see n 
to disgust, to ei A toi 
Ever meddling, ever improvingyeve: 
philanthropy and plaka — 
no bounds. Charitable and h vat 
and devoutly attached to Sines nd 
improvement of mankind, England, ce 
spirit of freedom all over the world: 
fein: spon risfortw 
may 





id | regan their motion, and the last preserves 
ir motion. This is all admirable as far as it con- 
ns ot thers ; 8; but India is incapable of appreciating 
lom lo the blessings of Christianity. Our pre- 
fstem of government in India, contrasted with 
at o! ‘the native powers, is a real blessing. 

_ these few desultory observations I am not 
ated. by hostility to any party, or prejudiced 
me eny way. It is the candid and honest opinion 
well acquainted with the natives of India, 
who, though he adores his native land, 

} people of India too much to see them 
apna and visionary projects, into 
d ruin. But, as one matter of fact is 
meme we will in this place 
observation, the feelings of 
y Appount of rovenies or mis- 





























strict censorship over the 
gardéd the copying of English 
comments of the European editors. 
of these Sei that J ee j 


knowledge, with the fete v 
thesé were unaccompanied by 
tions, the substance was hig! 
a Tatent™ enemy of the’ 
they been sent forth with highl 
ments of our defeats and losses, 
means of the native press, been w 
over r India, the Reeser 1 





; the ppaduct: and movements of the state. 
is, necessary in England; but, for my part, 
A, population consisting of conquerors and 
ed, where the latter are as millions to 
Js of the former, liberty of the press and 
| of discussion appear to me to be fraught 
minent danger to the state, and misery to 
‘people at large. Already, the people having 
| the blessings of discussion, an address 
#eh 31, 1823) has been presented, in respectful 
irm language, by a large body of wealthy 
, praying for liberty of the press. The fol- 
are two extracts: 
your ee. hoi were indulging the 
v t, from a conviction of the 
of being put in possession of 
oer information ise what is 
all of the country, W encourage 
any pewspepers in the cities and 





She Atl the Supreme 


1 a 























atronage and protection : 













sanctioned te a Wier ke from | 
to be revocable at pleasure, whenever t 
pear to government that a p 
tained any thing of an unsuitable’ 

This paragraph alludes to the 1 


other paragraph which I shall s 
cellent doctrine, as a 
parent. state; but. in ‘no wise wise 
country, composed of Panta 
vast empire in India, : 

“ Every good ruler, who is con 
perfection of human nature, and 
Eternal Governor of the ° worl “must 
at the Bsc liability to 0 ern 

vast 

















to confess, notwithstanding the innate 
ics abhorrence with which I view any 

ty proceeding in a government towards its 
ts that the application of an educated, wealthy, 
ess body of people, to the right of discuss- 
h — a and merits of the government, ought 
ceived with caution and distrust, as there is 
w fing, when the spirit is once awakened, 
re it may end; and if we trust our hope in.the 
d behaviour, or sense of propriety, or feelimffs 
‘attachment or gratitude in the heterogeneous 
nass Which composes the population of India, we 


ings 


for another proof, “ and facts are. stub- 
' ” During any of the snecesses gained 
armies in Spain, the news spread 
,,and by certain classes was.received 
ity 1 ntrue, those classes were,com 

tay Dat they had an object to 




















been the result, had the salle 5 
transcripts, and the liberty of com 
them, been in their power? My answe 


would be questioned and stigmatised; an 
—by those who must look upon us as 
conquerors, but who now seeing our nda 
ness, our kind concern for their mer 
ment (the cant term for freedom 6 
would designate us as imbeciles and mad 
Happily for the mother country and i 
India, the Supreme Government haye, | 
strictions, put an end to the evil ii 
growth; and for which judicious n 
Adain, the late Goverior- Genera 




















ed that We have "hd! 5 British peaident 


Biiidse cheecyniiaes, elicited by the remark made 
: of Shah Safit’s guests about freedom of dis- 
and getting the newspapers printed in the 
, I could not have foreseen that the 
iene arrived when four Native news- 
s would have been established in Caleutta; and 
n the government of the country require, for 
own security, that the publishers of news- 
sand periodicals should be under certain 
, and be furnished with a licence, that 
oa what most men would call a remon- 
sliciting a relief from both, should be pre- 

ble natives, who never till now 

ze policy, , but who, on the contrary, 
cheerflnes, and submitted with gra- 
: to every act of the government. 
nged, and are fearfully changing; 
fot: the spirit of improvement, 














ensure our permanent #8 


continent, and bear in ato 
blessing to Great Britain may be 


ad sities. * 
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oft i argaigniy 
















Xf an). The Salen. with 
ee : al salpekes to me, “It is some- 
i q OEE whgA-edtiathing new :—would you 

€ to accompany me?’ My evil stars, and my 
; unlucky bent for pushing myself into any novelty 

that related to the Hindoos, prevailed. A few of 
the body guard were soon ordered out, and we 
proceeded to the discussion of state affairs, or what 
is called a durbar, or council, usually held at night. 

The distance from the Residency to the premier’s 

house was nearly a mile. I had left a very choice 

party; but as much was to be seen, and perhaps 
something learnt, I very gladly (being proud of the 
honour of accompanying so able a diplomatist and 
excellent mari as the Resident), jogged on on foot, 
jour palanquins following, running footmen and 
flambeaux preceding. The fact was, ] had always an 
hankering towards the diplomatique ; but whether, 
it was the want of talents, or the want of friends, 
‘or perhaps both, I never succeeded in obtaining the 
notice of government; although there are some in 
the same line of the public service, and of the same 
ing in the army, to whom I would not suc- 
ab in point of the necessary qualifications, or 
s to discharge the duties of an assistant, As 
and no one will speak for me, Iam 
it were, necessitated to speak for 
f my profession; and having 
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be excused for my egotism and vanit y, par jews 
ag it is the first time in my book that I have pre= 
sumed to exercise the reader's patience: on profes! s 
sional pursuits. ee ee 
But, to resume our visit. We arrived at the n 
sion of the minister, a gloomy, heavy-looking | aa 
building, and built for those times when every house 4 
was a fortress; periods when no man knew 1 it 
his head would be on his shoulders on the 
morning. We ascended a steép stone sta 
each step nearly two feet in height, and weal 
that only one person could proceed at a ‘times ahd | 
if, in returning, he missed a stair, he would tmfa a 
be precipitated to the bottom, and break 
It may be supposed how difficult assaife 
find the forcing of one of those stone le 
which they bear a’ greater resemblance” 
»Staircases. The walls on the outside of 
are enfiladed by loop-holes, so that thé ‘he 
the great are literally their castles. “The's. 
mark applies to the houses at other M 
tals, Poona, &e. Shel IRE 
“We were ‘ushered-with ria 





















































RESLDENCE AT. 


waitheshigpmmecylen pie oe 
In asnake eight or nine feet long, the siz 
man’s arm, the sight is rather. terrific 






» gave it @ squeeze, and 


} when Io! in’ my ‘hand Wis a ‘ ae 

tga halt wr nk bie we T aFopied! wan’ chaleeine ts. are these reptiles taught ‘* their duties,” thatona — 
pai ty particular tune. being Plarede Shen RRR 
re ta child would a hot coal: gripe instantly, retreat to their baskets, coil them- — 
: ; ‘Among the exhibitors were some regitlar’ snake selves. up, and take a comfortable nap, 
“charmers, men who ‘are employed in India to ‘de- having earned their. meal, at the hands. of their 
stroy these reptiles in gardens. They are a kind keener... They are made to fight with <a 
of musical itinerants, that not only find snakes, but and the little fierce mongoose, a. kind, of ferret, | 
‘Have the secret of drawing them out of their holes. often, attack both the combatants,, ne Re ae | 
This is done chiefly by means of a tuber and pipe, them until he is forcibly withdrawn, . 5 act = 
Yanda piece of ‘red cloth, with which they dazzle These were the snake exhibitions of the. ey 

their sight *, while the music delights their hearmg. Were I to proceed with, anecdotes, of snal 


escapes from them, of which I have be ; 
witness, I should neyer finish my jour 
Elora, In some other form at a future ti 


We have the authority of David in the 58th Psalm, 
“that the art was known to the ancients. “ They 
“are Tike the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear, which 
“Will not hearken to‘the voice of the charmer, chario embody thess.curions agra Heng } Pat 
“he never so wisely.’ After they are caught; the pmb eiet a me? bias 
y is extracted, ond they are'tamed and taught peace poe op ob neta 
to be obedient to the voice of their keeper, and'to Therpublc. nies pag = Fh 
wave the | head in cddetice to his music. The cobra fuk eflosts ofa dog sg 2 
sea yllo, Or gukuru, (hooded snake) will spread 
d ‘Wok flerce;'gradually rise for a spring, and 
dart at his master, fix his teeth in hisilegor 























he eerene 
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oiv'no:aecotint will he:net offensitely if the meen 
isinot to-be procured. His quickness and cunning 
im “avoiding’ the darting ofthe snake,. or being 
squeezed to death in — folds, are admirable. Some 
gentlemen. in India keep these animals about their 
grounds, but they are apt to destroy the poultry 
and to-run wild. 

«) The vulture and kite are natural enemies to the 
snake, and of which they are well. aware, for in 
moving about they, keep close to banks or in thick 
grass; but.the peacock is very useful in gardens 
imedestroying the small kind of snakes, which 
they do with great skill and success, and to. my 
certain knowledge are kept im some gentlemenis 
grounds’for the express purpose. Nor is the stately 
adjutant (a species of large. crane upwards of three 
» feet in-height), that with as much. pride as. anew 
_ maile sergeant struts about the pavement of Fert- 
\ Willliam,.a less deadly. foe to the serpent, mot is ha 
rc mae rebetan the snake is large or small., His 









RESIDENCE AT AURUNGABAD. ae 


the purpose of acquiring the’ 
standing upon the pavement wibehodagal 
to be thrown to him, and who actually: 
two largetibs of beef: one rib perfect and: whole 
was thrown to the bird, which he caught and 'swal-_ 
lowed énstanter » and! thew the remaining one, with 
nearly two pounds of meat attached to the bone, was 
thrown, which he pecked at-a little and likewise 
swallowed: He then drew one of his legs uprunder 
him, stood on the other, and took a pte 9 
for at least an hour. baby 3d do 
The other instance relating to snakes or ‘reptiles 
will not take up much’ space. “We lave’ ‘all heard 
of the faded glories of Hockley-in-the-hole,. pri ee 
fights, aid dog-fghts; but what fr ‘any’about’ to : 
relate may be-new tothe Fancy, or : 
not the honour of belonging to’ that | 
body,—a scorpion fight. Now, as the! ver 
Mrs. Glass would say in’ her exeeHent bh 
cooking, (a work far preferable tomy Lo dB f 
unpractical ideas): Take two so lp 
put them undera good large-sized gi: 
alittle vent at the bottom for the ac 
anil blow in 'thesmoke of tobaéco 
at the snineapertures ” ‘he 
running round the g’ 
carry them?) “but, Ww 
they inet 






































(roe eon ae 

Jose’a Battle, let me recommend this amusement 
the noble and gentle of the land. It has novelty 
$6" Sééommend it, and there is honesty in the pro- 
ceeding, which i is not the case with three pugilistic 
contests out of five. 

I do not think that these digressions become an 
Antiquarian of my deep research; but, however, 
will console myself with the observation—I forget 

lo's——* ‘The mind must be sometimes diverted, 
that it may return the better to thinking ;” and f 
promise you, gentle reader, and indulgent critic, 
we have to wade through a dissertation on the con- 
version ‘of the Hindoos, some notices of the Mahratta 
chief Sevajee, and of those terrible fellows the 
4, Who ate such expert and daring thieves, 
that they will almost take a tooth out of your head 
whilst you are asleep without disturbing you! 
“In my narrative, what I cannot supply im learn- 

oops I mist in accuracy and fidelity, and 

Si matter. There is many an F, A.S. 
have made a ponderous quarto out of the 
temples alone ; “hut as T have not the adroit- 
or saying ‘much where a little 

38 ‘mtist be content with my odio ; and by. 
a: E Aptian of various. ingredi ients, a8 
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RESIDENCE AT AURUNGABAD. aia # ; 


the aforesaid Nirs. Glass composes 
of opposite and mixed Seas a be 
Whole'and mixed up together, may. pre odue 
able dish: at least, I very humbly ‘hope, s0- De. sees) 
Did I inundate my pages with the stores of 3 
retentive memory relating, to events, an ecdotes, and 
miscellaneous observations made in India, I should — 
not have closed by this time twelvemonth 5 ; but 
Will now close this part by stating, that ; 
riety of amusements, the night picesrae closed at 
Mr. Johnson's, and that an engagement wai made 
for the following morning, to see the ruined p 
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of Aurungzehe, the arsenal, and. a. uP tanks AR 
afterwards to meet half-a-dozen | 
Shah Safit’s, whom age and retired he 
from being of last night's party... ' ow 6h See 
The remains of Aurungzebe’s in a 
nothing grand or imposing ;. and from the ruins we 
should be led, to suppose. it bad, originall Es 
neither noble por spacious. He Was pot.a man 
cared, much about his personal comfoy 
rather peniirions in his expenditure of 5 
stantly occu occupied by external, war.) a 
turbed, by. internal commotion, he had 
to employ his time, and on. nw 
venues, ‘than on ‘objects of, 
informed that a great part, 
in the erection of t] 
by Rabea herself. 0. 
It is necessary to offer a 
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Py ping the field an active 


Prince, could. be esteemed happy who had 
d his father and murdered his three 
- brothers to.secure, his throne, that prince, was Au- 
-Tungzebe, He had one great redeeming quality 
wonthy the notice of all princes;—an extreme con- 
for his :people, and. attention. to, their 

wants and distresses. On any public calamity,:in 
Mrrection, a failure in the rains, or destructive 
on . he not. only remitted. the local taxes, 
mt eontributed himself, and made. his 


st of these, particulars were gathered 
man script lent, to. me by. Shah, Saft; and, 


Hastie. Sehid* (Warren, Hastings), they. 
be Le governors.” At this 1 ota 


masters in the art of talking, Bur 
what mischievous effects must: nave por 


among the turbulent and a 
were in‘powér in India, “How it : 
acquainted with the history of that time, 
people and the country, to have supposed th: 
an (eloquerit and highly-talented fain rc 
given utterance to the florid nonsen “abs 
calummnies that Mr. Burke (and her) i 


oceasion t 


The state of the countries nd 


sold, ond nothing is done without ‘bribery o 

to aceomplish ‘their views. The great wor ; 
poor, and each officer oppresses ace re 
means he may possess of aggrandiz 
warding off scrutiny and’ danger from 

This extends’ ‘through every 
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tenes Bho occasions and bla. orang 
tore in favour of my argument,” replied Murrane : 
“for ifyunder the sufferings they have endured, 
resi accomplishment of the curses threatened 
: them, they still remain obstinate and sinful, how 
‘are we'to be convinced, much less converted, who 
know nothing of these signs and wonders of whieh 
“you speak, and’ have neither bad promises nor 
threats held out to us, except by mortals like our- 
selves, who may or may not intend well? at least, 
they have nothing to show us to the contrary but 
windy words.’, He then referred to Paul, who, he 
observed; undoubtedly was a prophet,.and one 
vwhose) mission appeared very probable, had made 
no effect on King Agrippa*, who was as civilized 
as the Hindoos; yet he was not to be persuaded, 
even though one of the principal propagators of it 
‘was present before him: “then how,” he added, 
am I to! be*persuaded by those who are neither 
_ saints nor prophets ¢” 
shall compress the observations and replies in 
@ space as possible; and if any thing ob- 
ble s jald’ appear, I beg it appt 3 













speak with the honesty of a 
wardcandour of @ soldier, 
ith the unaffected piety oF 
oo, ; but I should pee cand f 
own. character tot fidelity, did 1 not, om 
mentous question, give the opinions and reasoms 0* 
respectable and sensible natives ; because eatin’ : 
from these, aided by local knowledge, and 
mate acquaintance with the mative. character, that 
the public can arrive ate true and 
of the chance of success, and of the: 
the people of India to receive the sige at 
come disciples to its doctrines. me gi (ne 
The conversation now. ntvoutedidal tlhe 
tholas), and. L.was asked by: ome, posses 
information, why those persons who: we 
but of that faith, did mot» adopt the P 
creed? I replied, that they were 
some difference existed» in. the forms) of > 
Here my theological reasoning: was ag ply ares 
nougiits 5 i 



















which our 




















09 Sir, good 
“In short, T | but & stiperficial 
of doetrinal points, and had’to contend 
th learn , subtle, and able polemics,—men armed 
- at all points, and men whom, I will take upon 
self to say, aré inferior to few in controversial dis 
i cussion, or in metaphysical knowledge. 


bf 


7 am The Generality of missionaries sent to India have 








Pred 


4 ‘the smallest chance of success with the learned 
_natiy és of India. With the Bible in his hand*, and 
_ abtindance of zeal, the missionary stalks forth into 
: ! fields and villages, expecting that his well-meaning 
__ éxhor ations, and the pious example he ‘sets, is to 
"convert the heathen. Nothing can be more falla- 
 “Gious. The success of the missionary cause I have 
a heart; and a respect to the clerical character 
way’ induce me to view their endeavours in 
ht; but at the sare ‘tite, if in ‘my 
scomes me to point out what T consider 
re in their proceedings; and it is right 
uss these matters in a mild temper, for no- 

































thing is. to be gained by anger. 
which at all times are only pro 
and hostility. eh eMart 
The idea of a missionary haranguing 2 
village or field to make proselytes, is abo 
the worst modes of teaching or: e 
possibly could be adopted. The natives 
and listen: so would they to any strang 
other subject, for they possess great ew 
good-nature. They will receive tracts 
phlets with thanks : so they would any o 
paper, for they are polite and inquisitive, 
it to be inferred, from listening to the 
ceiving the other, that they are,an ic 
Christianity? . They are great. idle 
for the sake of gossiping, of whi 
derately fond, run after, visit, and |i toa 
sionary; but as to what they have heard, or 
they may have received, it has as much: f 
their minds as the passing breeze. — 7 
before observed, polite and deco: 
haviour to strangers ; they will. 
fon tigre adopts! nt-dilienal 
flattery. eR Ree 





























was more Prosperous, than I 
and Promises held out to me by 
ae Barée-(Gergyrmen) have not. been fulfilled ; 
. and one of your Burra Sahibs (great men). has 
| lately broken a commandment (alluding to a crim, 

con. just taken place, happily an event of rare oes 

currence in India); so why may not I? Besides 
| which,” he added, “ Ganesa is offended with me - 
and I will both pray to Ganesa and listen to the 
Padree !”” 

+ There is little or no honour in’ the few that have 
hide converted. By far the greater part are of the 
very dregs of the people, who, having by some mis- 
demeanor lost their rank in society, or been born 
_ in adegraded and abject state, become Christians, 
by which they fancy they are entitled to many 


z good and they well know, that, in quitting 
ee i lg cai, they cannot change for the 
worse—so they “ profess and cal) themselves” but 
about the obligations of Christianity, and the duties 
aposed by it, they are as ignorant as the wild ass. 
et once a Siphauee being flogged and 
out of the corps for theft: one, of his 















Yow have now lost your caste.” 
the other} “den I ean slivays 


i My. father 
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considering our fifty millions of oer 
sums expended™, and the number of y 


* «We have carefully read the last Report of ae 
Missionary Society, and yet we are really unable to form any: 
curate calculation of the mumber of their converts; all t Mat 
learn is, that they expended. upwards of 30, between 
1819, and April, 1820; that they have two hundred Jal 
distributed among eight missions ; that in these different mis 
between 9,000 and 10,000 children are educated, and’ m: 
thousand adults hear the “ glad tidings of premesie o 
these many hundreds make a creditable profession of Chi k 
The vagueness of this statement, added to the fact of there having 
been twenty converts only made at one of their stations in et 
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gazine) of 1823, the sums subscribed in the preceding year 
cause of Christianity and religious instruction: 


Socicty for Promoting Christian Knowledge . ., 


Society for Propagating the stat in Kenitea) tos 
Parts 
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i dietnlics: i Dassen dina 
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1ed | Moonshees, » icin T am convinced, 
not only ‘render the missionaries perfeet 

: of the native languages, but initiate them 
riental literature and science, and give them 
much valtable information regarding the ‘country 
and people. During the five months’ voyage out, 
_ the time of the missionaries might be profitably 
- employed in cultivating what they had acquired 
_ fromthe native teachers at home, and they would 

| “go tothe scene of action qualified and prepared, 
; and would be more fit to cope with the Brahmans 
and Pundits, Vakeels and Moollahs*, than the in 
~ experiénced, untaught, young, and sanguine mis~ 
sionaty) sent out according to the present system ; 
_who often, I regret, from over-zeal, acts both with 
_rashness and imprudence, forgetting that concilia- 




























Madras, a Tamul and Teloogoo:teacher ; 
bay,.a Hindoostanee and Mahratta t 

course, this suggestion of a college is ‘ble 
great improvement, and ought to be modified an: 
a very useful establishment. The Bast Indi é 
pany have or hadan establishment of: Moo 

in England, whence the necessary it 
might be obtained. I would further: 
there should be appointed a Superintendant of mis~» 
sions and missionary concerns im India; ae 
superior, to whom and through whony all 
nications should be made, to’ reside at 4 
This person ought to be independent of alll 
the Parent Society at home, or of the L rd 
and ought to be a person eminentl 
by attainments, by knowledge, a 
im short, in every \point: eminently ted ' 
trolling the affairs and enforcing tones 
the Society; and, bya) 
superintending every branch. of 1 
vernment. Pie next. ne hecho: 










yes an extensive and liberal system of 
lueation should be pursued. ‘The novelty of the 
_ Institution would bring students, and the nequire- 
ment of science would dispel the clouds of darkness : 
they would, in the course of time, fee) a disgust. for 
that which they had formerly venerated, and they 
would imperceptibly become Christians in pro- 
portion as they lost remembrance of their absurd 
and monstrous dogmas. The beauties of Christianity 
would, without their perceiving it, usurp the place 
where dismal superstition and revolting heathenism 
had once held firm sway. Boys who showed talenis 
and quick parts, and who were orphans, might be 
sent to perfect themselves in the higher branches 
of learning and sciences, and afterwards be sent 
abroad, not to preach but to teach others. A very 
smalimonthly stipend might be given them, and 
the rest must depend on their own individual merit 
and exertions. 
me | will answer for it, these native teachers would 
find their way into the families of the great, where 
the missionary stands as little chance of being ad- 
mitted as I do at Carlton House. In these families 
the impression they would make, the inquiry that 
Would be elicited, and the pleasing studies taught, 
| do more good in awakening their minds and 
ing them, of their’ errors, and eventually 
; themito the. light of reason, than the 
attalion of missionaries, with a cart- 
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ment in professorships or scholarships, and the 
monthly allowance to the tutors, would seenre their 
fidelity, and ensure a zealous discharge of the duties 
assigned them. i 

3ut now, what are the measures pursited all 
preaching, exhortation, and reprobating ; the first 
the natives do not understand, the second they care 
nothing about, and the last irritates them. Tf the 
teachers alluded to possess, in addition to seientihe 
acquirements, the talent of preaching and éxpound- 
ing the Scriptures, it is desirable ;’ nor should they 
neglect inculcating, in a mild and conciliating way, 
on favourable opportunities, the doctrines ‘of the 
Protestant Church. One more suggestion, and I 
have done*. I think if a few chapels were erected 
at the principal stations, under the spiritual dare of 
a church missionary, much good would régult, not 
only to Europeans, but the example it would sét “f 
to the natives; and those disposed: to adopt Chris 


stianity, or connected with the colleges, wor 


a place of worship to go to: these : : i as 
be built at an expense not exceeding 2000 5 in 7 









am inclined to think, at the large stations, or ab thé 
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been on duty in the Carnatic, Mysore, and onda 
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immolation was deferred from an early 
uw in the morning until nine o'clock at night, 







magistrate and the Rev. J. Marshman, and the rest 
of the individuals who compose the Serampore mis- 
sion. Her mother also violently opposed the horrid 
ceremony. But these humane efforts were in vain: 
actuated by a false enthusiasm, she put her finger 
into the candle, to show how little the fear of pain 
could alter her resolution, She. was free from in- 
toxication, and the magistrate took especial care 
that no violence should be offered to her to induce 
her to comply. She mounted the pile with. cheer- 
fulness, and expired, without a sigh or a struggle.” 
—Calcutta, August, 1823. 

Nations behold, remote from Reason’s beam, 
‘a seal Where Indian Ganges rolls his sandy stream, 
- Soe Of'lifeinpatient, rash into the fire, 
‘ine “And, willing victims to their gods, expire, 
FP cous the loosed soul to regions flies, 
| SY Bless’ d with eternal spring 2nd cloudless skies. 






during which time every exeriion was made by the * 
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done: by the ‘timely and mild interference of the _ 
local-authorities : in fact, it is on record,“ and P” 
have myself been witness to it: “The’ inst: ners 
alluded to, and where women were induced by 
mild persuasion, and a guarantee of protection an 
future support, to abandon the design of bit 






a 
occurred at Kotgurh, Dee. 11th, 1822. The other 
Suttee, at Scobathoo, was prevented under similar 
circumstances. Of the names of the humane ine 
dividuals who performed these meritorious. acts I i 
am unacquainted, but they are well authenticated. é 


D tee 


Another case occurred at Sumbhulpoor*, attent 
with like success, during last year. Capt. L. and 

a Mr. B. were instrumental ih rescuing a female 
from the flames. Avrecent order, emanating for 
the Supreme Government, will, from the eireum- 
stance of being generally unknown in'this cou e 


prove interesting to all classes of peoples ©" 





Bisse 
* In 1821, during a journey from Nagpoor to Calcutta, for a 4. 
part through an almost unbeaten track, a distance of nearly ie 
seven hundred miles, I stopped at Sumbhulpoor, which stands 
on the banks of the magnificent Maha Nuddie (Great iv . 
The Rajah of the place paid his respects. to me, as he was tri- si 
butary to the Nagpoor Rajah, aud, till our necessary interference; os 
a prisoner for many years. He was still a young mans but, whe- 
ther his confinement, or the immoderate use of that terious, 
drug opium, had injured his senses Taw aha henpeenrta re 










silly and stupid. It was during a severe thunder. 
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m ob al ging if, In illus- 
f ointed on heed 
Salle sctiane and fears they entertain, 


ing petition, presented to the late bishop 
‘aleutta, will show the state of their minds: 


f ah Rucnr ry, Farner 1x Gop, Tuomas, 
Loxp Bisnop or CatcurTa. 

humble petition of Rutton Ghose, Kantoo 

; ss, Needy Ram Saha, Bhyrobchund Mallick, 

hee Saha, Bokul Saha, and Gour Dhobee, for 

C ves, and on behalf of one hundred Christian 


aie eet 4 


0 


opty SRY that your petitioners are by birth 
-Hindoos, and heretofore did, as is the custom of 
08 , perform the worship and ceremonies of 
a sas -Jaid.down in the Shasters and 
ol books, agreeably to the rites which have 
ished from time iminemorial in, these 


| filha eote; aud a knowledge of India fiferior 
ses i ainiable disposition and wost gentlemanly 
sitting with him (in 1 1821) while he yas 
lifferen languages w with some natives of 


| 
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« That some years since certain people, denormi- 
nated missionaries, arrived from Europe for the 
express purpose of converting’ the natives ofthis — 
country to the Christian faith. “Among: these mis- “ 
sionaries, one named William C=, ‘better known : 
by the designation of Doctor C-—, did, by: : 
ductive art of persuasion, aid by" artful ‘repre 
sentations of the truths and efficacy of the Christian 
doctrines, as the only suré and certain ‘guides to 
salvation, at the same time condemining the 
Tantras, and Poorauns of the Hindoos to” 
works of Satan, and as such would inevitab 
their believers to damnation and ¢éternal 
ment, so operate on the minds of your pe: 
that, led by their fears on the one 
duced on the other hand by the hope 
and protection which he held out to such a: 
embrace the religion of Christ, your 
















“ Your petitioners, placing entire 
confidence on the word and faith of 
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other, the 
‘being a sufficient 


being ‘hot night, ov Aaa o'clock 
snettions ‘the cool air outside of my tent. 1 had 
not. stepped. a few. yards out when the Bheel on 
watchinstantly and rudely seized me, exclaiming, 
What business, have you there?, This noise awoke 
the,other two; who rushed to the spot. ‘They, 
seeing who it was, informed the Bheel (for it was 
the man whoarrived after I had gone to bed) of his 
mistake, He, hearing this, fell down with his face 
to the ground, beseeching me to place my foot on 
his neck and kill him. He then began, while pro- 
strate, touching my feet with his forehead; nor 
would he: quit his position until 1 forcibly with 
drew myself into the tent, when the other Bheels 
pacified his feclings. 

_¢) The other-instance of the watchfulness, daring, 
_ and-honour of the Bheels is as follows :- Major Fr. 
- (afterwards my commanding officer) having some 
supplies coming to: Baroda, in their journey they 
passed by a; post where thirty-five of his own ‘Si- 
stationed : these inen, having justbeen 
that duty, they returned with the sup- 
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Nin’ MPL 


party too strong for them, or had» ordersyfrom — 
their Raj notito engage in any affray;:E knowenoty 
but the party escaped without’ paying or being 
molested; and the Parsee did: not “alittle (pride 
himself on his address and achievement, Some 
considerable time after this periody Major Fyandhis 
wife, taking their evening ride, liad: gonebey@nd ithe — 
prescribed limits of the’ British cantonmentand — 
heedlessly were pursuing their course; when some 
Bheels came upon them, and claimed the money 
owing by the Parsee for himself and bullldcke! 
Major F. having no rupees about him) they took 
him, his wife, horse, and vehiele togethers “Afte® a 
some consultation, and a Ft 
part, to pay the tribute demanded, he = 
were allowed to depart;and:an agr 
into to send seven rupees (the sumrequi 
servant, unarmed and alone. ‘This stipalati 
carried into effect; and, at the appo 
place, the cost was paid, and the gig'a 
turned uninjured; with the Bheels’ « 
Of the Jarge tribes of phinde 
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teibtessBhoweres, being but a euptain in the army, 


- Tdonot wish to put my judgment or experience 


Memes ic with older and wiser heads than 
HOUR. id nt 

*> »We will now again pursue our observations and 
~ ememmches just, premising that in obtaining them 
L ecaught.a fever (as before-smentioned), that for 
Many a weary hour afterwards shook my youthful 
bat bardy frame. 

af The building of the fortress and digging the ditch 
cost nine lakhs of rupees (about 112,500/. sterling). 
The great Aurungzebe died here; and with him 
died the Moghul, power in the Deccan, 

The pettah, or, town, stands about 1020 yards 
from the fort, and-is surrounded by a very thick 
prickly pear, nearly eighteen feet high, 
“in, proportion... This natural defence 
us and ‘villages on the western side of 
ay aaa it oberata nae ee 
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hind’ legs, culling "and chewing the tenderest oh 
indifferent to either the thorns or the: s 



























The city that formerly stood here is not vw d 

into an insignificant town, which: bids fair the 
lapse of few years to sink into a-wretch han 
What could withstand the barbarous an@désolé 
imeursions of the former onasters of the Dec 
Nothing but rock : and even that, it is ‘said, 
rungzebe at Elora endeavoured to blow =e 
gunpowder, because it Helonged*to 

while they, in return, did not fail to’ visit” 


struction every thing that legs 
on the seacoast ‘a European emmy 


Portuguese, stepped in, and i op 
extimple of the heathen.” ‘They: didk ne ot 
simply blowing up, but defiled the temy 
and by way of finale, in epee so 
of “ peace and good ‘will towards ‘all’ 
had recourse to that humané and ben v 
tution, the “ Holy Inquisition?! 

[ must, however, lest F fall itito’w lite 
sition, check these penne. °F ‘Wei 
now enter the fort Me een, 
if'in'dpeaceuble’ way, for 
rec re why owe: 
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accompany 

pa for a Captain-Ge- 
as : conquests never extended be- 
G'hits, “The same parade and show are 
kept up by the Portuguese in India as when in 
ith of their powert, or when their name was 
and their power feared from the Gulf of 
down to she Galt of Manar. 


A small brass 








“was made in the reign of Charles the Sec will The 
| Rameiption Is too much defaced to be deciphered. 

















ons The sasty Portuguese navigategs had always the cross stamped 
om their sea biscuits. 

i, Ea our late march into Guzerat we passed within three miles 

Portuguese city of Damaun, and as we halted there, an 

ssh "ites was sent by us to the Governor and his principal of- 

yes ‘ficers, | His Excellenty the Governor declined, his orders not per- 

: d to:leave hisicommand. A more gentlemanly man in 

d france I haye not met with amoag the Portu- 

During our visit to his palace he treated us with 

i “and respect. His staff-officers, who dined with 


Si 





y were loyal good fellows. Before the doth 
icy Degan siugiig “God save the King,” which, 


and patriotism were the onder 
mecmony of an Halian sir or Fos 
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CHAPTER. MXIVs.°¢) sls Gone 


Great Britain—Chand Bebee—Interior of Ahmed- Nu 
labaat Khan's Tower—Sevajee and Descendants— etah was 
Battle of Paniput—Ragonath—Nana Furoavese—Holkar— 
Scindia—Peishwa—Sir A. Wellesley—Battles at” Poti alk. 
Nagpore—Author's Departure from BP 
sonal Narrative—An Etymologist—Panwell, 9. 0 99) 

havea: 
As we contemplate the changes which hovesekiny 
place in this part of Ingia, where the Persians, the ae 

Moghuls, and Mahrattas, have by turns bad the 

ascendancy, they remind us of the revolt 


by Buonaparte i in Europe. Looking at 


present day, our gaining the pltcoee 
Portuguese and Dutch, after many hard 
in which our hative valour and policy app 

conspicuous, we cannot but abgact! 
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aiid his prime’ minister, Whom ‘he had 
“supposed was his best und most trusty servant. 
 Bajee: Rao, the minister or Peishwa, know the 
weakness of:his‘master, and the difficulties which 
‘surrounded him from external foes, and the want 
_ Oftalents to conduct public affairs. He therefore 
: determined. to wrest the territories acquired by Se- 
‘vajee out-of the hands of his descendant. 
_ —Bajee Rao persuaded Ram Rajah, by artifice, and 
" apparent disinterestedness of conduct, of the ne- 
_ cessity of his retiring from the busy affairs of state, 
es and. entrusting them into his hands, with the title 
of Peishwa, or supreme minister. In this he suc- 
‘ retired from the troubles of 
affairs tovhis' palace at Sataral. In the mean 
eseman hanes wien ap teyot A 
lance by strengthening hits’ friend- 






































to save appearances, he received the dress o1 
nour (Mookhya Pradhan). from the Rajah-o 
tarah, and occasionally paid him visits ofista 
the nominal sovereign of the Mahratta e 

Two principal causes may be assigned: for ; 
downfall of Sevajee’s* family, and the elevation of 
the present Peishwa’, s. Ballajee Rao was still more! 


his nie. or his sania Sevajee. ‘These two! 
causes a nnitaaen soon confirmed the Sak 


the mean. time, the, Mahrattat families a 
mentioned, and. whose influence: ands: We 


inactive, or unsuccessful, hop wot s 
weak to shake off their peacapragne se 
or, more correctly speaking, to the i 
tarah, who. nominally was pees ants 
prince of the country, and di. Ls 
affairs, Z 
Ballajee Rao died.in 17596 A 
be dreaded eithex, from the: 
Satarah, or from. the power o 






ef ‘internal mestenptions, and the distracted state of 
"affairs, at, the: court of Delhi, rendered such a pro. 
i ject not improbable or very difficult. Abdalla, of 
Cabul, who’ had, in 1747-8, seized on the eastern 
et ‘part of Persia, or:Candahar, from his great re- 
" Sourees,,and a brave army, had established himself 
_ Bearer to Delhi. . This man, whose victories the Ma- 
~ homedans. could not withstand, determined, after 
his last visit to Delhi (where he seated on the throne 
- Jewan Bucht, son of Shah Allum, as emperor), in 
= Ks 1761, to give the Mahrattas battle ; on the issue of 
_ whieh would depend whether Hindoostan was to 

_ be governed by Mahomedans or Hindoos. Eve ry 
b. thing. was at stake, The millions of people be- 
tween ees mea and the. Brahmapooter rivers, 









of Thibet; looked with fear on the result 
re consequences of this battle. The Mah- 
it! ee allies, the Jats*, brought inte 

25€ DOGS: Tera, + The Mahomedans, with 
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conquests, had prided themselves*upon their sue 
cesses; for they had spread a mighty « 
their arms, in a short period of time inkinown ia 
the annals of Asia. The Mussulmans’ fought for — 
what they had in possession and’ gained by ¢on- 
quest; the Hindoos for dominion and phinders #It 
is mentioned, that the Jats deserted the cause, and 
victory declared for Abdalla, after a dreadfal and 
bloody carnage. The Mahrattas lost ‘the best of — : 
their army and officers. Thissignaldefeat wagmere — 
severely felt, as they had faneied themselves certain 
of victory wherever they went; and® the inflated — 
pride and vanity of the Bhow made hitn: sree alll 
advice. The fatal battle was fought om mo." 
of Panniput*. Sine this period, the ® 
deracy has been broken by the M vt 
all of whom have aeted indep nitly « 
of Satarah, and of the Peithwa.d = we: 
Soon after this battle Ballajee fe 
ceeded by his son, Madha Rao.’ This P 
in 1772. To him succeeded! Narain 
murdered by his uncle, Ragobaht,’ th 
year. The widow of Narain | 
shortly after: this event, in 17 
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